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Success  and  Failure  in  the  Teaching 

Profession 

CHAPTER  I 
The  Problem 

Each  year  some  thousands  of  applicants  for  advanced  training 
appear  in  the  classes  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
Their  motives  in  coming  are  as  varied  as  their  backgrounds.  Some 
are  here  because  of  genuine  intellectual  curiosities,  some  perhaps 
because  they  need  help  in  a particular  situation,  some  because 
another  degree  will  mean  a promotion,  some  may  have  failed  to 
get  a situation  this  year  and  hope  that  another  year  of  training 
will  remedy  that  situation  next  year.  Probably  among  them  are 
some  who  ought  never  to  have  come,  some  for  whom  the  year 
means  money  and  time  wasted,  some  who  ought  not  even  to  con- 
sider teaching.  Is  it  possible  to  locate  such  misfits  before  it  is  too 
late  and  warn  them  that  they  are  likely  to  be  disappointed  if  they 
stay,  possibly  suggest  other  vocations  for  which  they  may  be 
more  fitted? 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  who  may  possess  unusual 
abilities  who  may  be  planning  to  devote  only  one  year  to  study. 
These,  too,  should  be  sought  out  and  urged  to  plan  for  the  widest 
possible  use  of  their  capacities.  The  progress  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession demands  that  the  ablest  prepare  themselves  for  leadership 
and  take  the  responsibilities  for  which  they  are  fitted. 

For  many  years  university  authorities  have  struggled  with  the 
problem  of  selection  of  students.  How  can  they  find  the  misfits? 
How  can  they  select  the  ablest?  One  of  the  first  attempts  to 
meet  it  was  to  examine  marks  which  the  applicants  had  received 
in  former  schools  and  colleges.  That  is  still  done,  of  course,  but 
investigations  have  shown  that  the  correlation  of  high  school 
marks  with  college  marks  is  only  about  .50.  This  means  that 
guesses  made  from  examination  of  high  school  marks  are  only 
about  twelve  per  cent  better  than  pure  chance  would  give.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  correlation  between  college  marks 
and  postgraduate  marks  is  different  from  that  between  high  school 
and  college  marks. 
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When  intelligence  tests  were  first  used,  it  seemed  that  the  an- 
swer had  been  found.  Here  was  an  objective  measure  of  ability 
that  would  determine  whether  or  not  a student  had  the  ability  to 
do  college  work  successfully.  Extensive  experimentation  with 
them  has  somewhat  dimmed  that  early  fervor.  There  seems  to 
be  a correlation  of  about  .50  between  scores  on  intelligence  tests 
and  school  marks.  Krieger  (21) 1 found  a correlation  of  .46  be- 
tween intelligence  tests  at  Teachers  College  and  one  semester’s 
marks.  This  indicated  that  only  about  twelve  per  cent  of  the 
variability  in  grades  is  accounted  for  by  changes  in  intelligence 
scores.  The  other  88  per  cent  is  due  to  factors  not  successfully 
measured. 

It  is  rather  generally  accepted  that  factors  other  than  intelli- 
gence are  very  important  for  school  success.  Terman  (40)  lists 
personal  traits  which  tend  to  cause  overrating  or  underrating  of 
self,  lack  of  self-confidence,  physical  defects,  emotional  instability, 
mental  inertia,  and  psychopathic  heredity.  Poffenberger  and 
Carpenter  (30)  report  that  the  successful  students  are  distin- 
guished by  greater  care  for  detail,  lack  of  motor  inhibition,  high 
degree  of  flexibility,  high  degree  of  assurance.  Madsen  (24)  re- 
ports zero  correlation  between  amount  of  effort  as  measured  by 
time  spent  in  study,  and  achievement  before  entering  normal 
school  and  the  same  for  effort  and  intelligence.  Turney  (42)  lists 
industry,  co-operativeness,  perseverance,  ambition,  dependa- 
bility, as  likely  to  characterize  the  successful  student  as  distin- 
guished from  the  non-successful  student  in  high  school.  Freeman 
(13)  reports  lack  of  interest,  poor  study  habits,  loafing,  athletic 
competitions,  extra-curricular  competitions,  work  for  self-sup- 
port, as  factors  tending  to  reduce  correlation  between  intelligence 
test  ranks  and  college  grades.  Book  (5)  finds  motives,  strength 
of  purposes,  store  of  energy,  ability  to  use  time  wisely,  habits  of 
failure  or  success,  poorly  guaged  working  load,  important  fac- 
tors in  college  success.  Holbrook  (17)  finds  the  high  school  rec- 
ord is  one  of  the  best  single  means  of  predicting  college  success, 
but  those  who  have  excellent  grades  in  high  school  do  not  always 
do  well  in  college.  “Indications  are  that  some  of  the  factors  which 
operated  against  scholastic  success  in  college  are  also  actively  at 
work  during  the  high  school  period.”  Shuttleworth  (33)  reports 
that  the  failure  groups  at  Iowa  evidence  a markedly  stronger 


i Bracketed  numbers  throughout  this  study  refer  to  items  listed  in  the 
Bibliography. 
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liking  for  items  suggestive  of  mechanical  interest,  have  a more 
limited  and  lock-step  view  of  their  place  in  the  world,  are  much 
more  conservative  in  religious  and  economic  viewpoint,  more  in- 
tolerant of  the  opinions  of  others,  react  more  positively  to  “patri- 
otic” items,  are  more  indifferent  to  items  suggestive  of  intellectual 
or  cultural  interests,  and  react  more  positively  to  pleasure  seek- 
ing interests.  He  also  finds  them  more  dependent  on  social 
relations. 

All  of  these  have  been  concerned  primarily  with  success  in  the 
college  environment.  A professional  school  is  necessarily  more 
concerned  with  success  or  failure  of  its  graduates  in  the  field. 
Frazier  (2)  found  that  students  with  the  highest  intelligence 
scores  on  the  Army  Alpha  had  little  better  chance  to  get  high 
grades  in  student  teaching  than  those  with  lower  scores.  Pyle  (31) 
found  that  “intelligence  is  a just  barely  perceptible  factor  in 
teaching  success.”  Broom  (6)  found  a correlation  of  .213  between 
practice  teaching  grades  and  grades  in  theory  courses,  .296  be- 
tween the  scores  on  the  Thorndike  Intelligence  test  and  grades  in 
practice  teaching.  There  is  an  assumption  in  these  studies  that 
grades  in  practice  teaching  will  correlate  highly  with  teaching  suc- 
cess. Borenson  (35)  points  out  that  the  group  who  do  practice 
teaching  are  already  highly  selected  for  intelligence. 

The  same  thing  has  been  found  to  be  true  in  business.  Bingham 
and  Davis  (3)  found  that  given  enough  intelligence  to  get  along 
in  business,  there  was  little  correlation  between  intelligence  and 
success.  Next  to  salary,  the  factor  with  the  highest  correlation 
with  success  was  number  of  dependents  (r  = .43).  Bills  (2)  found 
a correlation  of  .22  between  mental  alertness  and  degree  of  diffi- 
culty of  work  in  a factory.  After  two  and  one-half  years  she 
studied  the  same  group  and  found  that  the  correlation  had  risen 
to  .41,  by  reason  of  the  dropping  out  of  those  of  poorer  intelli- 
gence as  measured  by  the  Army  Alpha. 

Apparently  we  can  place  little  reliance  on  intelligence  as  a 
means  of  predicting  success.  There  are  other  and  more  elusive 
personality  factors  which  must  be  taken  into  account.  Can  they 
be  measured?  Are  there  constant  differences  between  successful 
teachers  and  those  who  fail?  Do  the  same  personality  differences 
which  make  for  success  or  failure  at  school  and  college  also  make 
for  success  or  failure  in  teaching? 

It  is  true  that  each  success  or  failure  is  an  individual  matter. 
To  John  Jones  or  Mary  Smith,  it  may  be  a matter  of  the  greatest 
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importance.  Is  it  necessary  to  make  individual  case  studies  of 
each  to  find  out  what  the  chances  of  success  or  failure  are,  or  is 
there  a way  by  which  large  groups  may  be  tested  at  one  time  and 
results  accurate  enough  for  individual  prediction  be  obtained? 
The  present  study  is  an  attempt  to  answer  these  questions. 


CHAPTER  II 
Sources  of  Data 

The  present  study  is  an  attempt  to  discover  by  the  case  study 
method  some  hypotheses  which  may  warrant  further  statistical 
investigation.  There  are  a number  of  existing  tests  which  purport 
to  measure  personality  traits  and  differences.  Can  those  traits 
which  are  important  for  teaching  success  be  discovered  and  meas- 
ured by  these  tests?  Two  small  groups  as  widely  different  as 
possible  were  given  a large  battery  of  tests.  These  groups  were 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  teachers’  judgments  as  to  their  probable 
success  or  failure. 

In  order  to  make  the  ratings  as  reliable  as  possible,  the  sub- 
jects were  chosen  from  departments  at  Teachers  Colleges  where 
professors  have  a chance  to  become  well  acquainted  with  indi- 
vidual students.  Each  professor  in  the  department  was  asked  to 
indicate  those  students  now  in  residence  who  he  felt  would  be 
likely  to  stand  in  the  top  ten  per  cent  and  in  the  bottom  ten  per 
cent  of  their  profession.  In  order  to  eliminate  individual  bias  as 
much  as  possible,  only  those  students  were  chosen  for  study  who 
had  been  ranked  very  high  or  very  low  by  two  out  of  three,  or 
three  out  of  four  professors.  Each  professor  was  asked  to  take 
into  account  all  that  he  knew  about  the  student  in  making  his 
rating.  In  many  cases  this  meant  that  people  already  successful 
in  their  field  were  chosen.  All  but  eleven  of  the  students  who 
finally  participated  were  26  years  of  age  or  older  and  all  but  three 
had  had  two  years  or  more  experience. 

This  method  of  selection  undoubtedly  has  its  drawbacks. 
Ratings  always  have  an  element  of  unreliability.  Personal  bias 
may  play  too  large  a part ; in  some  instances  the  student  may  not 
be  well  enough  known  to  the  professors  to  receive  a fair  rating. 
In  many  cases,  the  person  making  the  rating  has  never  seen  the 
student  in  a professional  situation  and  has  no  means  of  really 
knowing  how  he  would  react  there.  The  suggestion  was  made  that 
it  would  be  better  to  choose  the  subjects  on  the  basis  of  scores 
made  in  the  General  Examination.  This  method  of  selection  does 
not  make  any  allowance  for  those  qualities  of  personality  which 
may  be  the  deciding  factor  in  professional  success  or  failure. 
There  is  at  least  a possibility  that  personality  factors  which  affect 
the  professors’  ratings  would  also  affect  people  whom  the  student 
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would  meet  professionally.  For  this  reason,  in  spite  of  its  dan- 
gers, selection  by  professors’  ratings  was  determined  on. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  subjects  were  all  chosen  from 
a very  highly  selected  group.  The  teachers  who  come  to  Teachers 
College  for  a year  or  more  of  study  are  probably  not  the  average 
teachers  of  the  country.  They  are  probably  superior  in  both  skill 
and  ability.  That  a student  has  been  rated  as  being  in  the  low- 
est ten  per  cent  does  not,  therefore,  mean  that  he  will  be  in  the 
lowest  ten  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  country.  He  will 
probably  be  well  above  that  group.  It  does  mean  that  he  has  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  work  expected  from  Teachers  College 
students.  Ratings  for  the  lower  group  were  made  with  much  more 
reluctance  and  probably  with  somewhat  less  reliability  than  those 
for  the  superior  group.  In  all  cases  there  seemed  to  be  a feeling 
that  the  outstanding  students  were  easily  selected,  because  they 
were  superior  in  every  respect,  particularly  in  class  discussion. 
The  very  poorest  group  were  inconspicuous  in  class  groups,  not 
known  to  the  professors,  and  therefore,  harder  to  select.  In  many 
cases,  this  group  was  probably  selected  solely  on  the  basis  of  aca- 
demic work,  with  little  or  no  familiarity  with  personality  factors. 

The  people  who  had  been  selected  by  their  department  as  fall- 
ing into  one  classification  or  the  other  were  then  sent  a letter, 
which  appears  in  the  appendix,  explaining  that  an  opportunity 
for  an  extensive  personality  study  was  being  offered  to  a limited 
number  of  students  at  Teachers  College  and  asking  them  whether 
they  wished  to  participate  in  such  a study.  Sixty-five,  or  62% 
answered,  saying  they  would  co-operate  in  the  study.  To  these 
sixty-five  the  blanks  were  mailed.  At  no  time  were  the  subjects 
informed  of  the  basis  for  choice. 

In  two  departments  the  subjects  were  chosen  in  departmental 
meetings.  In  those  cases,  the  letters  were  sent  to  students  whom' 
the  department  as  a whole  had  recommended.  In  one  of  these 
cases,  the  blanks  were  also  sent  out  through  the  office  of  one  of 
the  professors.  The  covering  letter  appears  in  the  appendix. 
For  administrative  reasons,  the  Chassell  record  was  not  sent  to 
this  group  of  students. 

In  selecting  the  measures  to  be  used,  the  following  were  con- 
sidered : 

1.  Marks 

2.  General  Examination  score 

3.  Personal  Data  record  or  guided  autobiography 

4.  Weeks  diary,  it  was  suggested  that  the  subject  be  asked  to  shade  areas  in  accordance 
with  prevailing  mood 

5.  Physical  examination,  including  medical  history 

6 Basal  metabolism 
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7.  Maladjustment  symptoms — Thurstone  or  Colgate  scale 

8.  Shaw's  test  of  self  insight 

9.  Morris  Trait  Index  L 

10.  Test  of  “liberalism  or  conservatism” — Watson  Test  of  Public  Opinion  on  Religious  and 
Economic  Questions  or  Harper  Social  Study 

11.  Cason  annoyances  test 

12.  Allport  “Ascendance-Submission'  scale 

13.  Miner  Analysis  of  Work  Interest. 

14.  Stanford  Educational  Aptitudes  Test 

15.  Minnesota  Mechanical  Abilities 

16.  Chapman  Cooke  test  of  reading  comprehension 

17.  Stenquist  Mechanical  Aptitudes  test 

18.  Colgate  self  rating,  scale  Dl. 

19.  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank 

20.  Pressey  X-O 

21.  Otis  Suggestibility  test 

22.  Downey  Will  Temperament  test 

23.  Measure  of  "caution" 

24.  Measure  of  “distractibility " 

It  was  not  feasible  to  ask  any  one  to  give  the  amount  of  time 
necessary  to  complete  all  these.  The  amount  of  time  that  could 
be  asked  from  each  subject  was  set  tentatively  at  four  hours. 
Individual  tests  seemed  to  demand  too  much  time  from  the  sub- 
jects and  were,  therefore,  eliminated.  Many  said  that  they  would 
be  glad  to  co-operate  if  they  could  do  the  work  at  their  leisure 
and  not  be  held  to  any  set  time.  Many  of  the  suggested  measures 
contained  measures  which  duplicated  each  other.  All  such  were 
eliminated.  The  Miner  test  has  been  standardized  for  high  school 
age  subjects  and  seemed  not  suitable  here,  the  Downey  Will 
Temperament  scale  seemed  unreliable.  The  measures  finally 
chosen  are  discussed  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow. 

The  Strong  Vocational  Interest  blank  was  chosen,  since  it 
seemed  to  offer  distinct  possibilities  for  vocational  guidance,  and 
possibly  for  guidance  in  selecting  a field  of  major  interest.  It  is 
true  that  the  Strong  test  is  not  standardized  for  women,  but 
Hogg's  (16)  study  of  various  occupational  groups  of  women,  in- 
cluding teachers,  indicates  that  their  interests  may  be  successfully 
distinguished  by  the  test.  Her  study  is  not  yet  complete  enough 
to  have  standardized  scores  for  distinctively  women’s  occupations. 

Jensen  (18)  claims  a reliability  of  .91  for  the  Stanford  Educa- 
tional Aptitudes  Test,  which  attempts  to  distinguish  between  apti- 
tudes for  teaching,  research,  and  administration.  It  does  not  give 
an  absolute  score  for  aptitude  in  any  one  of  the  fields,  but  only 
for  preponderance  of  one  aptitude  over  the  other.  Thus  a person 
may  have  a low  score  because  he  is  equally  good  in  each  or  be- 
cause he  is  equally  poor  in  each.  Jensen  calls  scores  which  have 
992  chances  in  a thousand  or  more,  of  being  truly  indicative,  suf- 
ficient for  guidance.  Only  those  scores  are  considered  reliable  in 
this  study. 

The  Thurstone  Personality  Schedule  yields  a measure  of  neu- 
rotic tendencies.  It  is  comparatively  short,  does  not  usually 
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arouse  prejudice  and  seems  reliable.  Thurstone  reports  that  many 
of  the  students  who  achieve  high  scholastic  success  also  have  a 
high  score  on  this  test,  indicating  that,  unless  they  become  very 
pronounced,  neurotic  tendencies  do  not  interfere  with  school  suc- 
cess. It  seemed  possible  that  this  would  not  be  true  of  profes- 
sional success,  especially  in  the  teaching  field,  so  this  scale  was 
included.  At  the  time  the  study  was  made,  the  Bernreuter  Scale 
had  not  been  published.  It  would  probably  have  been  used  if  it 
had  been  available,  since  it  yields  a more  detailed  analysis  of  per- 
sonality traits. 

Shuttleworth  (33)  found  conservatism  very  marked  among  his 
poor  students.  In  this  study  this  trait  was  measured  by  the 
Harper  Social  Attitudes  test.  The  Watson  test  of  Fair  Minded- 
ness was  considered,  but  since  several  people  who  were  co-oper- 
ating in  the  study  were  familiar  with  its  purpose  there  was  some 
danger  that  the  results  would  be  invalidated. 

A General  Information  test  based  on  familiarity  with  five  fields 
of  knowledge  was  used.  The  items  included  dealt  with  the  polit- 
ical and  economic  system  in  the  United  States,  with  international 
affairs,  with  the  arts,  including  painting,  sculpture,  literature; 
with  sports  and  business,  and  with  scientific  information.  This 
test  had  a correlation  of  .62  with  intelligence  tests  given  in  the 
General  Examinations  at  Teachers  College.  It  has  a self  cor- 
relation of  .87.  It  was  included  to  give  a measure  of  general 
alertness  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  world. 

A lengthened  form  of  the  last  part  of  the  Morris  Trait  Index 
L was  also  used.  This  presents  a number  of  “blocking”  situa- 
tions, with  six  responses  for  each  situation.  The  subject  is  asked 
to  check  the  response  he  is  most  likely  to  make. 

Except  in  the  department  noted  above,  all  were  asked  to  check 
the  Chassell  record  blank.  It  was  hoped  that  the  record  of  the 
individual’s  interpretation  of  childhood  and  adolescent  experi- 
ences might  throw  light  on  the  patterns  characterizing  the  indi- 
vidual now. 

Finally,  each  subject  was  asked  to  keep  a diary  in  half  hour  in- 
tervals for  a week.  A blank  suitably  divided  was  presented,  and 
he  was  asked  to  write  in  specifically  what  he  did,  “Read  the  New 
York  Times,”  “Studied  for  Ed  999x,”  etc. 

Scores  on  the  General  Examination  given  at  Teachers  College 
were  available  for  all  but  three,  and  grades  were  obtained  for 
each. 
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Sixty-five  people  expressed  willingness  to  fill  out  the  blanks.  Of 
these,  thirty-nine  from  the  high  group  and  nineteen  from  the  low 
group,  returned  replies.  This  number  is  so  small  that  elaborate 
statistical  procedures  seem  unwarranted.  The  study  makes  no 
pretense  of  being  quantitative.  It  does  not  attempt  to  prove  any- 
thing. It  is  rather  an  exploration  into  possible  areas  of  difference. 
If  two  groups  as  widely  separated  as  these,  do  not  reveal  outstand- 
ing differences  in  personality  traits  measured  by  tests  such  as 
were  used,  it  would  seem  unwise  to  use  those  tests  generally  on 
our  student  population.  If  statistically  reliable  results  do  appear, 
that  does  not  prove  that  that  type  of  test  would  yield  reliable  re- 
sults in  predicting  professional  success.  It  would  seem  rather  to 
indicate  a field  in  which  further  experimentation  might  be 
profitable. 


CHAPTER  III 
The  Test  Results 

The  data  from  these  measures  proved  to  be  of  two  distinct 
types.  The  first,  such  as  grades,  General  Examination  scores, 
T-scores  from  some  of  the  tests,  yielded  a numerical  result.  The 
entire  test  could  be  summarized  in  one  figure.  The  second  type 
was  a number  of  items  of  information  about  a subject  which  could 
not  be  translated  into  any  score,  but  must  be  considered  sep- 
arately for  each  individual  and  each  kind  of  information.  Two 
types  of  summary  seemed  to  be  indicated.  First,  the  distribution 
of  scores  was  studied  to  see  whether  the  usual  methods  of  scoring 
indicated  differences  between  these  two  groups.  Symonds  (39) 
suggests  that  biserial  r is  valuable  in  giving  a measure  of  the  pull- 
ing apart  of  two  groups  on  any  one  measure.  This  was,  therefore, 
calculated  for  all  those  measures  falling  in  the  first  group.  The 
results  appear  in  Table  1.  Grades  and  General  Examination 
scores  appear  to  be  the  best  single  measures  for  distinguishing  the 
two  groups.  Such  a measure  as  the  Thurstone  scale  seems  to  have 
no  practicable  value  in  this  connection. 

TABLE  1 

Biserial  r for  Tests  Yielding  a Numerical  Score 
Correlation  of  rating  of  success  or  failure  with: 


Grades 

.92 

General  Examination 

.67 

Harper  Test 

.46 

General  Information 

.27 

Thurstone  Scale 

.09 

For  those  measures  which  fall  into  the  second  group  and  for 
those  of  the  first  group  where  there  was  a possibility  that  gross 
scores  might  conceal  real  differences,  an  item  analysis  was  made. 
The  groups  are  so  small  that  very  few  of  the  differences  are  sta- 
tistically reliable.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  tests  offer  inter- 
esting corroboration  of  each  other.  The  Thurstone  and  Chassell 
inventories  supplement  and  often  reinforce  each  other  as  do  the 
Strong  and  Stanford  tests.  Often  they  offer  hypotheses  which 
seem  to  be  reasonable  interpretations  of  other  test  scores.  In 
many  cases  a difference  smaller  than  34%  (which  meets  the  cri- 
terion of  3 S.D.  of  the  difference)  occurs  in  several  items  of  the 
same  test  or  of  different  tests,  always  in  the  same  direction.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  a real  difference  between  these  two  groups 
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even  though  it  does  not  mean  that  this  difference  would  recur  in 
two  other  similarly  selected  groups.  In  some  cases  an  item  was 
checked  by  20%  of  the  low  group  and  by  none  of  the  high  group, 
although  the  latter  was  twice  as  large  as  the  former.  In  such 
cases  the  difference  has  not  been  measured  adequately.  It  was 
arbitrarily  decided  to  report  all  differences  of  20%  or  more  in 
terms  of  the  per  cent  of  each  group  checking  each  item.  These 
appear  in  the  tables  following  the  discussion  of  the  results  from 
each  test. 

Lastly,  case  studies  were  made  of  each  individual.  These  studies 
seem  to  fall  into  four  groups:  those  for  whom  success  is  predicted, 
who  reveal  no  reason  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  prediction; 
those  for  whom  success  is  predicted  who  have  emotional  or  other 
difficulties  that  may  interfere  with  their  career;  those  for  whom 
failure  is  predicted  whose  characteristics  as  here  revealed  seem  to 
warrant  that  prediction,  and  those  for  whom  failure  is  predicted 
on  what  would  seem  to  be  inadequate  data. 

The  age  and  sex  of  the  two  groups  as  a whole  and  by  depart- 
ments appear  in  Tables  2 and  3.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  suc- 
cessful group  tends  to  be  slightly  younger  than  the  failure  group, 
and  that  both  contain  more  men  than  women. 


TABLE  2 

Comparative  Age  of  Two  Groups  by  Departments 


Not. 

Sch. 

Sec. 

Ed. 

Elem. 

Ed. 

Ed. 

Pschy. 

Admin. 

Total 

% 

% 

Age 

H 

L 

H 

L 

H 

L 

H 

L 

H 

L 

H 

L 

H 

L 

20-25 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

7 

4 

17 

20 

26-30 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

6 

1 

1 

- 

9 

2 

24 

11 

31-35 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

3 

1 

- 

1 

5 

2 

13 

11 

36-40 

1 

2 

1 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

1 

1 

9 

3 

24 

16 

41-45 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

1 

- 

1 

2 

3 

6 

6 

16 

31 

46-50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

2 

3 

11 

51-55 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

- 

Total 

2 

3 

5 

0 

9 

5 

16 

5 

6 

6 

38 

19 

100 

100 
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TABLE  3 

Sex  of  Two  Groups  by  Departments 


Nor. 

Sch. 

Sec. 

Ed. 

Elem. 

Ed. 

Ed. 

Psych. 

Admin. 

Total 

% 

% 

%of 

Sex 

H 

L 

H 

L 

H 

L 

H 

L 

H 

L 

H 

L 

H 

L 

Total 

M 

1 

1 

5 

- 

- 

1 

12 

2 

6 

6 

24 

10 

63 

53 

60 

F 

1 

2 

- 

- 

9 

4 

4 

3 

- 

- 

14 

9 

37 

47 

40 

Total 

2 

3 

5 

0 

9 

5 

16 

5 

6 

6 

38 

19 

100 

100 

100 

Grade  distribution.  The  grades  for  each  person  were  obtained 
from  the  registrar’s  office.  A was  given  a value  of  4,  B of  3,  C of 
2,  and  D of  1.  Spence  (34)  found  that  this  method  of  weighting 
when  used  with  a similar  group  had  a correlation  of  .962  with 
more  elaborate  methods.  It  was,  therefore,  used.  The  total  num- 
ber of  grade  points  was  divided  by  the  number  of  credits  and  the 
result  called  the  Grade  average.  In  general  the  superior  group 
had  somewhat  higher  grades,  although  33%  of  them  had  averages 
of  2.5  or  less.  One  was  only  2.0.  One  of  the  less  able  group  had 
an  average  of  3.1.  In  some  cases  grades  were  very  high  in  the 
major  field,  but  low  in  general  courses.  This  may  mean  that  a 
student  is  outstanding  in  his  department,  although  not  in  the  col- 
lege as  a whole,  or  it  may  mean  that  personality  factors  enter  into 
his  grades.  It  may  indicate  that  he  is  concentrating  in  his  major 
field  and  studying  very  little  in  other  courses.  In  some  cases 
study  of  the  tests  suggests  reasons  which  may  be  the  true  explana- 
tion, in  other  cases  there  is  no  clue. 

Biserial  r for  grades  with  rating  of  high  or  low  is  .92. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  professors  chose  the  groups 
on  the  basis  of  scholastic  achievement  if  marks  are  taken  to  indi- 
cate scholastic  achievement.  It  might  mean  that  professors  had 
a tendency  to  give  high  grades  to  those  who  seemed  outstanding, 
whether  their  class  work  warranted  such  grades  or  not.  It  may 
mean  that  those  who  are  likely  to  succeed  in  their  profession  do 
get  high  grades,  but  not  all  who  get  high  grades  succeed,  while 
those  who  are  likely  to  fail  do  get  low  grades,  but  not  all  those  who 
get  low  grades  fail. 

General  Examination.  Every  candidate  for  a degree  at  Teach- 
ers College  is  required  to  take  the  six  hour  psychological  examina- 
tion. The  T-scores  from  the  six  tests  are  averaged.  This  average 
T-seore  is  given  as  the  General  Examination  score.  It  is  scaled 
on  Teachers  College  students  only,  and  is  a measure  of  ability 
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with  reference  to  other  students  there.  The  mean  is  presumably 
above  the  mean  for  the  general  population,  but  we  are  here  com- 
paring people  within  the  institution  with  each  other.  There  is  a 
tendency  for  the  superior  group  to  concentrate  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  scale,  but  one  of  the  men  who  was  recommended  as  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  men  in  his  department  had  a score  of  34. 
He  did  not  co-operate  in  the  study,  so  further  information  about 
him  is  not  available.  The  biserial  r was  .57,  which  would  indi- 
cate that  for  predicting  the  extremes  of  professional  success  or 
failure,  this  test  has  some  value. 

General  Information.  A longer  form  of  this  test  was  used  in  the 
General  Examination  in  February,  1931.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
possibility  that  range  of  interest  as  measured  by  range  of  informa- 
tion might  be  a factor  in  success.  Biserial  r for  this  test  was  .27 
which  indicates  that  it  is  not  as  useful  as  the  General  Examination 
for  predicting  success.  Although  an  item  analysis  of  this  test  was 
made,  the  results  were  not  enlightening.  Both  groups  seemed  to 
miss  about  the  same  questions  although  the  less  able  group  misses 
more  of  them.  Both  groups  missed  more  questions  in  the  field  of 
art  and  literature  than  any  other.  Several  questions  were  so  easy 
that  no  one  missed  them,  some  were  so  hard  that  practically  no 
one  guessed  right.  Mahatma  Ghandi,  a racketeer,  nation-wide 
planning  for  relief  of  depression,  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  were  familiar  to 
everybody  in  this  group.  The  yearly  wage  loss  caused  by  the 
common  cold,  the  time  when  the  five  day  week  began  to  make 
definite  progress  among  employers,  the  present  theory  of  the 
shape  of  the  universe,  were  some  of  the  things  which  very  few  of 
this  group  could  answer.  Since  this  test  was  only  half  as  long  as 
the  one  used  for  the  general  examination,  it  was  impossible  to  use 
the  T score  for  the  group  that  took  it  then.  It  was,  therefore, 
scaled  for  this  group  and  scores  reported  are  in  terms  of  0.1  S.  D. 
for  this  group. 

The  Diary  Records.  With  three  exceptions,  all  the  subjects 
kept  a diary  for  one  week.  The  record  blank  was  divided  into 
half  hour  intervals  and  the  instructions  were  to  write  in  each 
space  exactly  what  was  being  done  during  that  time,  which  course 
was  being  prepared  for,  what  magazine  read,  etc.  One  foreign 
student  misunderstood  the  directions,  one  of  the  superior  group 
did  not  keep  the  record  for  Sunday,  and  one  of  the  less  able  group 
refused  to  keep  the  diary,  although  she  did  everything  else. 

In  order  to  determine  the  reliability  of  the  diaries,  the  record 
for  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  was  correlated  with  the  record 
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for  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday.  Sunday  was  omitted  because 
it  did  not  follow  the  pattern  of  the  rest  of  the  week  and  because 
correlating  morning  against  afternoon  seemed  unfair.  The  self 
correlation  for  sleep  when  corrected  by  the  Spearman  Brown  for- 
mula was  0.78,  for  recreation  0.51,  and  for  work  0.70.  Several 
factors  tended  to  reduce  the  correlation  when  it  was  figured  in 
this  way.  One  was  the  program  of  classes  at  Teachers  College. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  classes,  or  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day classes,  with  recreation  or  shopping  on  the  alternate  days 
seemed  to  be  the  rule.  In  some  cases  this  rhythm  extended  even 
to  sleeping  hours,  notably  one  in  which  the  subject  slept  from  five 
to  six  hours  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and  from  nine  to  ten 
hours  on  the  alternate  days.  There  is  also  a tendency  to  concen- 
trate shopping  or  recreation  in  one  day.  One  show  a week  seemed 
to  be  the  rule.  If  records  could  have  been  kept  for  two  weeks  the 
self  correlation  would  probably  have  been  higher. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  diaries  was  the  number  of  “ab- 
normal” weeks  reported.  The  “abnormal”  almost  seemed  to  be 
normal.  In  one  case,  the  subject  said  the  whole  year  had  been 
abnormal.  She  had  never  had  one  like  it  before  and  certainly 
never  would  again.  This  abnormality  may  have  reduced  the  reli- 
ability, but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  next  week  would 
not  have  been  abnormal  for  others  of  the  group. 

The  range  of  time  for  each  activity  is  so  great  and  the  groups 
so  small  that  both  median  and  mean  were  calculated.  For  both, 
the  differences  lie  in  the  same  direction.  The  less  able  group 
tend  to  spend  more  time  sleeping,  dressing,  eating,  at  classes  or 
studying,  doing  non-professional  work,  and  more  time  in  recre- 
ation. The  superior  group  spend  more  time  at  professional  work 
and  their  total  working  time  is  longer.  Because  some  of  both 
groups  were  coming  in  for  only  one  class  a week  or  for  seminar, 
while  others  were  carrying  the  regular  class  load,  it  seemed  better 
to  summarize  the  time  for  all  types  of  work  in  one  figure.  It  was 
interesting  to  note  that  practically  all  of  both  groups  spent  some 
time  daily  doing  household  tasks.  This  included  such  things  as 
mending,  making  an  ironing  board,  caring  for  the  baby,  varnish- 
ing the  bookcases,  preparing  meals.  Such  tasks  were  included 
under  the  heading  non-professional  work.  This  classification  also 
included  such  things  as  “work  in  a cafeteria,”  “typing  for  pay.” 
The  more  able  group  tended  to  spend  less  time  in  study  per  hour 
of  class  work  than  the  lower  group.  The  less  able  group  spent  more 
time  chatting,  “doing  nothing,”  reading  the  paper.  Two  of  the 
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superior  group  apparently  turned  on  the  radio  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning  and  kept  it  going  all  day.  The  less  able  group  trav- 
eled more,  but  the  superior  group  were  more  likely  to  study  while 
traveling. 

The  range  of  time  spent  on  each  activity  is  one  of  the  most  sur- 
prising things.  One  man,  for  instance,  slept  only  40  hours  during 
the  week,  another  45.  Both  of  these  were  from  the  superior  group, 
but  so  were  the  two  who  slept  the  most,  one  72  hours  and  one  75. 
Three  people  spent  two  hours  a week  or  less  in  dressing,  both  from 
the  superior  group.  One  from  that  group  spent  11  hours  a week 
dressing.  Two  spent  less  than  an  hour  a day  eating.  One  man 
worked  91  hours  that  week,  another  only  29.  Three  worked  less 
than  five  and  a half  hours  per  day.  One  of  the  less  able  group  spent 
only  eight  hours  in  recreation  and  one  spent  54.  Recreation  in- 
cludes such  items  as  reading  the  paper,  chatting,  exercising,  lis- 
tening to  the  radio,  as  well  as  theatres,  concerts,  and  bridge  par- 
ties. Six  of  the  group  had  no  exercise  and  four  more  had  less  than 
an  hour  for  the  whole  week. 

In  general,  the  superior  group  work  harder  and  are  more  likely 
to  concentrate  on  professional  activities.  The  less  able  group 
study  more  in  proportion  to  hours  of  class  work,  but  also  spend 
more  time  in  social  activities. 

TABLE  4 

Showing  the  Division  of  Time  for  the  Week  for  Both  Groups 

High  Low 


Range  Median  Mean  Range  Median  Mean 
31eep~  40-75  56  56.9  49-68  58  47.9 

Dress  2-11  5 5.1  3-11  5 5.8 

Eat 6-16  11  10.3  9-18  12  11.4 

Professional  work 0-49  10  12.3  0-29  1 4.1 

Non-professional  work  0-18  2 3.4  0-23  2 4.8 

School  work 4-76  45  38.1  0-71  48  44.1 

Total  work 33-91  61  59.3  29-76  51  53.7 

Recreation  1-41  21  22.3  8-54  22  26.2 

Travel 0-18  3 4.1  0-16  3 4.9 

Miscellaneous 1-23  4 6.3  1-19  3 5.4 


The  Stanford  Educational  Aptitudes  Test.  Since  this  test  gives 
only  a comparative  score  between  one  profession  and  the  other, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  from  the  results  of  this  test,  whether  there 
is  a difference  in  the  absolute  aptitude  of  the  two  groups.  For 
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both  groups  there  was  a larger  percentage  of  unreliable  than  of 
reliable  scores.  (Jensen  recommends  using  the  test  for  guidance 
purposes  only  when  there  are  992  chances  in  1,000  that  the  score 
indicates  a true  difference  in  ability.  Only  such  scores  are  con- 
sidered “reliable”  in  this  study.)  In  the  superior  group  34%  of 
the  scores  were  high  enough  to  meet  the  criterion  of  reliability, 
in  the  lower  group  only  22%  of  the  scores  were  that  high. 

On  the  first  page  of  the  test,  the  three  comparisons — Teaching- 
Research,  Administration-Research,  and  Teaching-Administration 
are  printed  with  the  direction  to  “underline  in  each  case  the  one 
in  which  you  think  you  are  abler.”  In  60%  of  the  scores  for  the 
high  group  and  in  63%  of  the  scores  for  the  low  group,  the  test 
indicated  a preponderance  of  the  aptitude  which  the  subject  had 
underlined.  Many  of  these  scores  were  so  low  as  to  be  unreliable. 
Of  the  reliable  scores  68%  for  the  superior  group  and  70%  for  the 
less  able  group,  agreed  with  the  subject’s  estimate  of  his  ability. 
The  self  rating  ability  of  the  two  groups  seems  to  be  about  equal 
so  far  as  this  test  measures  it. 

Subjects  are  asked  to  indicate  what  they  think  their  responses 
would  be  in  a variety  of  specific  teaching  situations.  In  each  case 
they  are  also  asked  to  indicate  their  certainty  that  the  response 
would  be  the  one  checked.  In  general,  the  superior  group  were 
less  likely  to  be  sure  what  their  response  would  be.  They  indi- 
cated a desire  to  know  more  about  the  total  situation  than  ap- 
peared on  the  test  blank. 

The  superior  group  shows  more  tendency  to  do  nothing  in  such 
cases  as  the  following:  A boy  puts  a mouse  in  the  teacher’s  desk. 
A boy  of  ten  creates  a disturbance  by  making  faces.  A boy  in 
tenth  grade  goes  out  of  his  way  to  ask  embarrassing  questions. 
The  less  able  group  are  more  likely  to  deprive  the  culprit  of  class 
privileges  or  to  rebuke  him  before  the  class.  The  superior  group 
are  more  likely  to  punish  cases  which  involve  annoyance  to  school- 
mates or  destruction  of  school  property. 

Table  9 indicates  the  percentage  of  each  group  that  chose  each 
alternative  in  the  total  number  of  cases  (26)  presented. 

Table  10  indicates  some  differences  of  procedure  between  the 
two  groups  where  administrative  procedures  are  involved.  The 
less  able  group  are  more  likely  to  offer  to  direct  the  activity,  to 
agree  to  assist  if  asked.  The  superior  group  are  more  likely  to 
suggest  the  advisability  of  the  action  or  to  do  nothing.  Table  7 
shows  the  types  of  cases  where  this  is  likely  to  be  true.  The  supe- 
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rior  group  will  only  suggest  the  advisability  of  such  things  as 
having  a faculty  outing,  having  a Mothers’  Day  program,  having 
a Homecoming  day  at  the  school,  inaugurating  a community  serv- 
ice program  at  the  school.  They  will  organize  committees  and 
see  that  a Parent-Teachers’  Organization  is  organized,  that  part 
time  work  in  connection  with  the  school  is  organized.  In  general 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  organizers  where  the  work  of  the  school 
is  more  directly  involved  and  not  where  more  general  community 
activities  are  involved. 

The  less  able  group,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  interested  in 
helping  with  or  directing  more  general  community  activities. 


TABLE  5 

Cases  in  Section  2 of  the  Stanford  Educational  Aptitudes  Test  (Dis- 
cipline Case  Problems)  Which  Show  Differences  Larger  Than  20  Per 
Cent  in  the  Way  the  Two  Groups  Would  Treat  Them 


Alternatives 

Tell 

Him  Do 

How  Nothing 
Bad 

It  Is 

Corporal 

Punish- 

ment 

Rebuke 

Before 

Class 

Deprive 

of 

Privileges 

Ask  to 
Prom- 
ise to 
Do 
Better 

H 

L H L 

H L 

H L 

H L 

H L 

First  grade  boy 
chews  gum 

23 

47 

Second  grade  girl 
speaks  without 
permission 

15 

42 

41  21 

15  37 

Fifth  grade  boy 
puts  mouse  in 
teacher’s  desk. . . 

72  42 

* 8 47 

One-room  school: 
Boy  of  ten  cre- 
ates disturbance 
by  making  faces 

26  5 

23  58 

Sixth  grade  girl 
cheats 

72 

52 

18  42 

Eighth  Grade  boy 
takes  teacher’s 
notes  and  out- 
lines from  desk . . 

8 32 

38  16 

•Difference  is  more  than  3 p-g- 
Number  in  H group  = 39;  in  L group  = 19. 
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TABLE  6 

Cases  in  Section  2 in  Which  the  Degree  of  Certainty  Varied  By  More 


Than 

20 

Per 

Cent 

Degree  of  Certainty 

Very 

Certain 

Fairly 

Certain 

Rather 

Uncertain 

Very 

Uncertain 

Per  Cent  Answering  for  Each  Category 

H 

L 

H L 

H L 

H L 

8-year-old  boy  who  has  never 
been  in  school  refuses  to  obey. 

Is  profane 

28 

52 

Second  grade  girl  speaks  without 
permission 

41  63 

Fifth  grade  boy  puts  mouse  in 
teacher’s  desk 

31  16 

3 32 

Senior  high  school  boy  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  ask  embarrassing 
questions  

46  26 

13  37 

Third  grade  boy  who  can  sing 
refuses  to 

43 

68 

36  15 

Sixth  grade  girl  cheats 

48  68 

Sixth  grade  has  a paper  wad  bat- 
tle in  teacher’s  absence ...... 

31 

58 

43  23 

N for  H =39;  for  L = 19. 
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TABLE  7 

Cases  in  Section  3 (High  School  Activities)  of  the  Standard  Educa- 
tional Aptitudes  Test  Which  Showed  Differences  of  More  Than  20  Per 
Cent  in  the  Way  the  Two  Groups  Would  Treat  Them 


Alternatives 

Agree  to 
Assist  if 
Asked 

Offer  to 
Direct 
the 

Activity 

Do 

Nothing 

Organize 
Commit- 
tees to 

Do  It 

Suggest 

Advisa- 

bility 

Per  Cent  Choosing  Alternative 

H L 

H L 

H L 

H L 

H L 

Having  faculty  outing .... 

18  52 

•23  0 

Having  a Mothers’  Day 
Program 

21  58 

36  5 

Having  Homecoming  Day 
at  School 

26  5 

Inaugurating  Community 
Service  Program 

31  58 

33  5 

Organizing  a P.T.A 

31  11 

Establishing  Lyceum 
Course  through  School. . 

21  42 

Organizing  part-time  work 
in  connection  with 
school 

38  11 

Establishing  School  Sav- 
ings Bank 

10  32 

31  11 

Organizing  System  of  Vo- 
cational Training  in 
Connection  with  Busi- 
ness Men  of  Town 

18  38 

*31  0 

Establishing  H.S.  Princi- 
pal’s League 

48  16 

SD 


N for  H = 39 ; for  L = 19. 
•Difference  greater  than  3 


Diff. 
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TABLE  8 

Cases  in  Section  3 in  Which  the  Degree  of  Certainty  About  Course  of 
Action  Chosen  Differed  by  More  than  20  Per  Cent 


Degree  of  Certainty 


Very 

Fairly 

Rather 

Very 

Certain 

Certain 

Uncertain 

Uncertain 

Per  Cent  Answering  Yes 

H L 

H L 

H L 

H L 

Having  a Memorial  Day  Pro- 
gram   *23  68 


Organizing  System  of  Free  School 
Lunches 

57 

32 

Forming  an  Athletic  League ... 

*13  56 

Organizing  part-time  work 

46  21 

Organizing  Vocational  Training . . 

36 

63 

Organizing  broadcasting  from 
school 

30 

50 

Establishing  a school  Savings 
Bank 

35 

63 

N for  H =39:  for  L=  19. 

SD 

•Difference  greater  than  3 


TABLE  9 

Showing  Per  Cent  of  Total  Responses  for  Each  Alternative  and  Cer- 
tainty for  Discipline  Problem  Cases 




Per  Cent  of  Total  Possible  Responses 

for  Each  Alternative 

H 

L 

Tell  him  how  bad  it  is 

26.9 

23.5 

Do  nothing 

*18.1 

13.2 

Administer  corporal  punishment 

3.3 

5.5 

Rebuke  him  before  class 

12.2 

13.4 

Deprive  him  of  class  privileges.  . 

29.2 

27.1 

Ask  him  to  promise  to  do  better 

*10.3 

5.4 

Not  answered 

11.9 

Very  certain 

35.1 

34.8 

Fairly  certain 

*31.6 

41.2 

Rather  uncertain 

*17.8 

12.8 

Very  uncertain 

7.3 

5.7 

Not  answered 

8.2 

4.5 

N for  H = 1014;  for  L =494. 

•Difference  greater  than  3 ^jg 
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TABLE  10 

Showing  Per  Cent  of  Total  Responses  for  Each  Alternative  and  Cer- 
tainty for  High  School  Problem  Cases 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Possible  Responses 


for  Each  Alternative 
H L 

Agree  to  assist  if  asked ......  22.7  25.2 

Offer  to  direct  activity *15.0  21.3 

Do  nothing *11.7  7.4 

Organize  committees  and  see  that  it  is  done  25.6  24.1 

Suggest  advisability  *24.3  19.2 

Unanswered .7  2.8 

Very  certain 45.9  46.3 

Fairly  certain 40.2  40.4 

Rather  certain 10.1  7.6 

Very  uncertain 3.0  1.3 

Not  answered 0.8  4.4 


N for  H =1014;  for  L =494. 

SD 

•Difference  greater  than  3 


The  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank.  This  test  was  scored  for 
the  twenty-four  occupations  listed  in  Table  11.  That  table 
also  shows  the  order  of  preference  for  the  group  as  a whole.  Dif- 
ferences between  the  groups  are  shown  by  Table  12. 

The  outstanding  difference  between  the  two  groups  as  shown 
by  this  test  is  that  a much  larger  proportion  of  the  less  able 
group  have  the  interests  of  the  average  school  teacher  of  Strong’s 
Criterion  group.  Strong  (38)  says  that  nearly  all  the  members  of 
the  criterion  group  were  members  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  that  nearly 
all  of  them  were  or  intended  to  be  school  administrators  or  pro- 
fessors of  education  in  normal  schools  and  departments  of  educa- 
tion. If  this  were  not  the  case,  it  would  be  easy  to  say  that  the 
less  able  group  had  the  interests  of  ordinary  teachers,  but  not 
necessarily  of  those  who  should  be  leaders  of  teachers.  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  the  difference  is  a measure  of  the  differ- 
ence of  interest  in  research.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  some 
of  the  superior  group  were  chosen  because  they  had  done  out- 
standing pieces  of  research  in  their  chosen  field  and  not  because 
they  were  outstanding  teachers.  It  is  also  probable  that  these 
people  were  primarily  interested  in  research  and  not  in  teaching. 
The  blank  has  not  been  scored  for  research  workers,  so  there  is  no 
means  of  comparing  the  incidence  of  these  interests  on  this  test. 
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TABLE  11 

Number  of  High  Ratings  for  Each  Vocational  Interest  for  Total 

Group 


Teacher 42 

School  Superintendent  .27 

Personnel  Manager  .24 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Boys’  Work  Sec.  24 
Journalist  19 

Minister  .18 

Lawyer 17 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Physical  Director  .17 

Psychologist .17 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  15 

Office  Clerk ...  .14 

Physician  .12 


Mathematician 12 

C.  P.  A 7 

Architect 5 

Farmer 5 

Chemist 5 

Life  Insurance  Salesman 4 

Engineer  4 

Purchasing  Agent . . . 

Real  Estate  Salesman 

Artist 

Physicist 

Advertiser 


TABLE  12 

Vocations  Which  Showed  a Difference  of  More  Than  Fifteen  Per  Cent 
in  the  Number  of  Each  Group  Receiving  High  Ratings  for 

That  Profession 


Per  Cent  of  Group  Receiving 
High  Ratings 

L Diff. 

39  17  22 

25  50  25 

50  33  17 

39  17  22 

44  61  17 

69  94  25 

25 44 19 

N for  H =39;  for  L = 19. 

, SD 

•Difference  greater  than  3 


Lawyer 

Minister 

Personnel  Man 
Psychologist 
School  Supt. 

•Teacher 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Phys.  Dir, 


The  Stanford  Educational  Aptitudes  test  shows  that  11%  of  the 
superior  group  and  10%  of  the  less  able  group  had  scores  high 
enough  to  indicate  true  research  aptitude.  The  greater  percent- 
age of  high  ratings  for  school  superintendents  may  be  explained 
in  the  same  way. 

The  next  largest  difference  indicates  that  the  less  able  group  are 
more  likely  to  have  interests  like  those  of  a minister  than  are  the 
more  able  group.  This  may  be  evidence  that  the  ministry  no 
longer  attracts  the  ablest  group  of  the  population.  It  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  presence  of  religious  conservatism  already  noted 
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in  the  Harper  test.  It  may  be  another  evidence  of  the  fact  which 
Jensen  (18)  notes,  that  the  teachers  tend  to  follow  the  “preaching 
and  whipping”  pattern. 

There  was  a suspicion  that  the  presence  of  a larger  percentage 
of  those  with  psychologist’s  interests  in  the  superior  group  might 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  experimental  group  was  weighted  in 
favor  of  the  psychologists,  since  a larger  number  from  that  de- 
partment were  willing  to  co-operate  in  making  the  study.  For  this 
reason,  the  percentages  for  that  occupation  were  figured  for  each 
department  separately.  In  each,  there  was  a larger  per  cent  of 
the  superior  group  whose  interests  were  like  those  of  psychologists. 
It  may  be  that  only  those  from  other  departments  who  had  had 
some  courses  in  psychology  and  were  interested  in  the  field,  co- 
operated. It  may  be  that  those  who  had  not  become  interested 
in  psychology  through  their  required  course  were  the  ones  who 
did  not  co-operate  in  the  study.  There  is  no  way  of  measuring 
their  interests.  The  fact  remains  that  a larger  percentage  of  the 
superior  group  had  interests  like  those  of  psychologists.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  objective  interest  of  psychologists  in  people  is  an 
important  factor  in  making  predictions  of  professional  success. 

The  fact  that  a larger  percentage  of  the  less  able  group  have 
interests  like  those  of  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  Physical  Director  may  be 
related  to  their  possession  of  better  health  and  keener  interest  in 
sports,  as  recorded  on  the  Chassell  blank.  It  may  also  be  related 
to  their  greater  dependence  on  social  life  and  their  greater  freedom 
in  a social  situation  as  reported  on  both  the  Chassell  and  Thur- 
stone  blanks. 

The  present  system  of  scoring,  Strong  (38)  says,  results  in  an 
unusually  large  number  of  B ratings  for  both  Journalists  and  Law- 
yers. Both  professions  tend  to  be  a rather  heterogeneous  group, 
he  says.  In  both  of  these  professions,  especially  the  latter,  the 
superior  group  receive  a larger  proportion  of  high  ratings.  This 
again  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the  research  group. 

Item  study  of  the  test  reveals  some  differences  between  the  two 
groups.  A larger  percentage  of  the  superior  group  express  either 
liking  and  disliking  for  occupations  listed.  The  less  able  group 
expresses  indifference  in  a larger  percentage  of  the  cases.  The 
superior  group  is  more  likely  to  dislike  routine  occupations  or 
those  such  as  politician,  or  State  Governor,  which  require  a larger 
amount  of  sociability  than  they  are  likely  to  have,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve their  own  record  on  the  Chassell  and  Thurstone  blanks. 
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Of  the  amusements  listed,  the  superior  group  tend  to  like  fewer 
and  dislike  more  than  the  less  able  group.  Again  the  less  able 
group  expresses  a greater  amount  of  indifference. 

For  the  school  subjects  listed,  the  superior  group  again  ex- 
presses a dislike  greater  than  that  of  the  lower  group.  The  poorer 
group  have  reported  elsewhere  that  they  enjoy  intellectual  work  for 
its  own  sake,  even  though  they  do  get  depressed  by  low  marks. 
This  would  indicate  that  they  do  like  work  of  the  kind  furnished 
by  the  conventional  school  curriculum  better  than  do  the  mem- 
bers of  the  superior  group.  How  far  the  dislike  of  school  subjects 
reported  by  the  more  able  group  is  expressive  of  a criticism  of  the 
existing  curriculum  is  of  course  a matter  for  speculation. 

The  less  able  group  express  a greater  amount  of  indifference 
toward  the  activities  listed.  Some  of  the  things  to  which  they  are 
indifferent  may  be  suggestive.  They  do  not  care  whether  they 
make  or  execute  plans,  whether  they  work  with  things  or  people, 
whether  they  have  many  acquaintances  or  a few  intimate  friends. 
The  superior  group  would  rather  make  plans,  would  rather  work 
with  people  than  with  things,  would  rather  have  a few  intimate 
friends.  The  superior  group  show  a greater  tendency  to  want 
to  plan  for  five  years  ahead  than  for  the  immediate  future,  they 
are  more  sure  that  they  would  choose  work  that  was  interesting, 
regardless  of  the  income  involved. 

The  superior  group  are  more  likely  to  express  liking  for  a wider 
variety  of  personality  variations  than  are  the  less  able  group. 
This  may  be  related  to  their  greater  interest  in  psychology  and 
personnel  management. 

The  superior  group  are  consistently  more  likely  to  express  either 
liking  or  disliking  than  the  less  able  group,  who  show  a consistent 
tendency  to  express  indifference  in  larger  numbers  than  the 
higher  group. 


TABLE  13 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Like,  Dislike  and  Indifferent  Responses  for  Each 
Section  of  the  Strong  Test  for  Each  Group 


Like Dislike Indifferent 

Per  Cent  Answering  in  Each  Category 
~H  L ~H  L H L 

Occupations  *34.2  25.7  *44.7  28.9  *21.1  45.5 

Amusements . 46.5  48.5  *20.6  15.1  *32.1  39.4 

School  Subjects *52.5  59.6  *17.7  8.0  29.8  32.4 

Activities 43.5  43.2  *24.3  18.8  32.2  38.0 

People *26.5  20.3  *26.0  32.5  47.5  47.1 


* Difference  greater  than  3 
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TABLE  14 

Occupations  on  the  Strong  Scale  Which  Showed  a Difference  of  20 
Per  Cent  or  More  in  the  Amount  of  Like,  Dislike,  or  Indifference 
Registered  by  the  Two  Groups 


Like 

Indifferent 

Dislike 

H 

L 

H 

L 

H 

L 

Astronomer 

51 

37 

36 

63 

13 

0 

Army  Officer 

15 

5 

18 

42 

67 

53 

Athletic  Director 

28 

47 

44 

16 

28 

37 

Auto  Salesman 

3 

11 

10 

42 

•87 

47 

Bank  Teller 

15 

11 

44 

68 

41 

21 

Bookkeeper 

15 

11 

34 

63 

51 

26 

Buyer  of  Merchandise 

31 

22 

41 

67 

28 

11 

Carpenter 

31 

22 

*28 

62 

41 

16 

Cashier  in  Bank 

.26 

11 

•43 

73 

31 

16 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

.26 

21 

38 

58 

36 

21 

Civil  Engineer 

33 

16 

44 

73 

23 

11 

Governor  of  a State 

38 

53 

26 

36 

36 

11 

Inventor 

49 

37 

33 

62 

18 

5 

Locomotive  Engineer 

18 

21 

41 

17 

41 

63 

Musician 

67 

37 

•13 

58 

10 

5 

Office  Clerk 

.8 

11 

25 

52 

67 

37 

Office  Manager 

36 

26 

•31 

69 

33 

5 

Orchestra  Conductor 

41 

16 

•38 

73 

21 

11 

Politician 

18 

37 

31 

27 

51 

26 

Private  Secretary 

36 

16 

26 

58 

38 

26 

Rancher 

38 

26 

26 

58 

36 

16 

Reporter,  General 

28 

26 

36 

58 

36 

16 

Reporter  Sporting  Page 

15 

11 

34 

63 

51 

26 

Sales  Manager 

21 

0 

41 

58 

38 

42 

School  Teacher 

69 

95 

•26 

0 

5 

5 

Sculptor 

59 

26 

28 

53 

13 

21 

Secret  Service  Man 

31 

21 

28 

48 

41 

32 

Ship  Officer 

26 

5 

*30 

74 

44 

21 

Social  Worker 

41 

26 

41 

63 

18 

11 

Specialty  Salesman 

3 

5 

35 

53 

62 

42 

Stock  Broker 

18 

5 

•31 

69 

51 

26 

Typist 

3 

u 

30 

42 

67 

47 

N for  H =39;  for  L = 19. 


•Difference  greater  than  3 
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TABLE  15 

Amusements  on  the  Strong  Blank  Which  Showed  a Difference  of  20 
Per  Cent  or  More  in  the  Amount  of  Like,  Dislike,  or  Indifference 
Registered  by  the  Two  Groups 


Like  Dislike 


H 

L 

H 

L 

Checkers 

28 

42 

*26 

0 

Chess 

31 

26 

*21 

0 

Poker 

28 

5 

21 

42 

Observing  Birds  (Nature  Study) 

*49 

84 

13 

0 

Solving  Mechanical  Puzzles 

56 

32 

23 

16 

Drilling  in  a Company 

5 

16 

64 

42 

Conventions . 

21 

26 

41 

21 

Vaudeville 

31 

58 

21 

5 

National  Geographic  Magazine 

*77 

100 

5 

0 

American  Magazine 

33 

63 

18 

11 

Popular  Mechanics 

33 

58 

15 

0 

Cowboy  Movies 

8 

0 

46 

26 

Educational  Movies 

51 

74 

13 

5 

Social  Problem  Movies 

48 

74 

13 

5 

N for  H = 39 ; for  L = 19. 

SD 

•Difference  greater  than  3 


TABLE  16 

School  Subjects  Which  Showed  a Difference  of  20  Per  Cent  or  More 
in  the  Amount  of  Liking  or  Disliking  Registered  by  the  Two  Groups 


Like 

Dislike 

H L 

H L 

Agriculture 

33 

53 

10 

11 

Bookkeeping 

26 

37 

38 

16 

Botany 

51 

79 

10 

5 

English  Composition 

54 

79 

18 

5 

Geography 

56 

89 

8 

0 

Languages,  Ancient 

46 

74 

13 

5 

Languages,  Modem 

23 

58 

38 

16 

Manual  Training 

36 

37 

*21 

0 

Nature  Study. 

*51 

100 

3 

0 

Penmanship 

21 

32 

36 

16 

Philosophy 

63 

89 

15 

0 

Shop  Work 

33 

21 

31 

5 

Sociology 

59 

79 

5 

0 

Zoology 

*49 

84 

10 

5 

N for  H=39;  for  L = 19. 

SD 

•Difference  greater  than  3 pjg- 
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TABLE  17 

Peculiarities  of  People.  Differences  of  20  Per  Cent  or  More  in 
Liking  or  Disliking  Reported  by  the  Two  Groups 


Like 

Dislike 

H 

L 

H 

L 

Conservative  People 

. ...  *23 

68 

13 

11 

People  who  assume  leadership 

. 41 

37 

31 

11 

People  who  have  made  fortunes  in  business 

. ...  21 

42 

5 

0 

Emotional  people 

. 15 

21 

46 

21 

Religious  people 

... *23 

63 

23 

5 

Irreligious  people 

...  5 

16 

26 

53 

Gruff  men 

. . 13 

16 

33 

53 

Sick  people 

15 

37 

*28 

0 

Very  old  people 

36 

63 

15 

0 

Cripples 

. 21 

47 

18 

0 

Deaf  Mutes 

. . . . 3 

37 

18 

0 

People  who  talk  about  themselves 

...  5 

0 

46 

79 

Teetotalers 

...  23 

47 

3 

5 

Men  who  use  perfume 

...  0 

5 

59 

32 

N for  H = 39 ; for  L = 19. 


‘Difference  greater  than  3 


TABLE  18 

Activities  Which  Showed  a Difference  of  20  Per  Cent  or  More  in  the 
Amount  of  Liking  or  Disliking  Registered  by  the  Two  Groups 


Like 

Dislike 

H 

L 

H 

L 

Giving  First  Aid  Assistance 

38 

63 

26 

5 

Interviewing  Prospects  in  Selling 

10 

21 

56 

32 

Interviewing  Clients 

38 

11 

21 

16 

Organizing  a Play 

*26 

63 

21 

15 

Teaching  Children 

64 

89 

5 

0 

Writing  Reports 

26 

53 

38 

16 

Bargaining  (Swapping) 

21 

21 

*28 

63 

Continually  Changing  Activities 

31 

58 

23 

5 

Contributing  to  Charities 

36 

63 

8 

0 

Climbing  along  the  edge  of  a precipice 

36 

11 

38 

53 

Looking  at  Collection  of  Rare  Laces 

41 

74 

26 

11 

N for  H =39;  for  L = 19. 


‘Difference  greater  than  3 
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TABLE  19 

Comparison  of  Interest  Items  Which  Showed  a Difference  of  20  Per 
Cent  or  More  Between  the  Two  Groups.  (Both  alternatives  are  shown 
with  percentages  which  chose  each.  There  was  a space  for  marking  indifference 

which  is  not  included  here.) 


H L 


Develop  plans 

41 

21 

Deal  with  things 

5 

11 

Plan  for  immediate  future. 

23 

42 

Activity  which  produces  tan- 

gible  results 

26 

5 

Work  which  interests  you 

with  modest  income 

*90 

63 

Outside  work 

23 

42 

Nights  spent  at  home 

49 

74 

Reading  a book 

67 

42 

Few  intimate  friends 

*59 

11 

People  who  talk  very  fast 

31 

11 

Being  chauffeur 

51 

63 

Headwaiter 

*18 

47 

H L 

Execute  plans 28  21 

Deal  with  people 69  47 

Plan  for  5 years  ahead *64  16 

Activity  which  is  enjoyed  for 

its  own  sake 36  47 

Work  which  does  not  interest 

you  with  a large  income.  . 0 0 

Inside  work 33  11 

Nights  away  from  home.  . . 8 5 

Going  to  the  movies 8 11 

Many  acquaintances 10  21 

People  who  talk  very  slowly  13  16 

Being  a chef 31  5 

Lighthouse  tender 64  26 


N for  H =39;  for  L = 19. 

SD 

‘Difference  greater  than  3 


The  Chassell  Inventory.  This  blank  seemed  to  be  very  difficult. 
It  asks  for  information  about  family  relationships,  social  adjust- 
ments, vocational  interests  and  adjustment,  and  general  satisfac- 
tion with  life.  Under  each  of  a large  number  of  general  headings 
are  arranged  four  statements,  indicating  varying  degrees  of  the 
quality  described  by  the  heading — for  instance,  under  the  head- 
ing, “Intimacy  with  Mother/'  are  the  items:  Tells  her  every- 
thing, tells  her  almost  everything,  not  given  to  confidences,  tells 
her  as  little  as  possible.  In  each  case  the  subject  is  asked  to  check 
the  statement  which  seems  to  him  most  nearly  true  of  his  own 
relationship.  He  is  asked  to  check  each  three  times,  once  for  the 
relationship  which  he  now  feels  to  have  been  true  of  his  childhood, 
once  for  adolescence  and  once  for  his  present  relationship.  In  a 
number  of  cases  the  subject  seemed  unable  to  decide  which  of 
the  four  statements  really  represented  his  own  experience.  Some 
checked  two  or  even  three,  some  checked  none.  The  section  which 
asked  about  the  relationship  between  the  father  and  the  subject 
seemed  to  suffer  most  from  this  inadequate  marking. 

The  items  were  first  analyzed  for  each  age  grouping.  Differ- 
ences between  the  two  groups  are  reported  in  tables  20-25.  Since 
the  differences  were  usually  in  the  same  direction,  they  were 
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summed  for  the  three  age  periods  and  a total  score  obtained. 
This  is  reported  in  terms  of  the  per  cent  of  times  that  particular 
item  or  statement  was  checked  by  members  of  each  group,  ignor- 
ing the  factor  of  age.  These  percentages  are  shown  in  the  graphs 
in  figures  1-12.  Many  of  the  differences,  of  course,  are  very  small, 
others  seem  to  show  a real  pulling  apart  of  the  groups.  There 
seems  to  be  a consistent  tendency  for  the  poorer  group  to  be  less 
critical  of  their  parents  than  are  the  superior  group.  It  is  the 
superior  group  who  report  that  their  mothers  occasionally  lost 
patience,  that  they  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  deviations  from 
their  wishes,  that  the  mothers  sought  their  confidence  on  almost 
everything.  It  is  the  less  able  group  who  say  that  their  mothers 
encouraged  them  to  make  their  own  decisions,  that  they  tell  their 
mothers  everything,  that  they  worship  their  mothers.  Although 
they  think  that  they  understand  their  fathers,  they  are  more 
likely  than  the  superior  group  to  feel  that  their  fathers  were 
happy,  that  they  were  tactful,  but  firm  in  matters  of  discipline. 
They  are  more  afraid  of  their  fathers,  but  more  inclined  to  tell 
them  everything.  The  less  able  group  have  been  somewhat  more 
closely  supervised  than  the  superior  group,  but  have  not  resented 
that  supervision  so  much. 

The  superior  group  report  that  their  parents  are  fundamental- 
ists, the  poorer  group  that  their  parents  are  interested  in  differing 
points  of  view  and  tolerant  of  change.  A larger  proportion  of  the 
less  able  group  feel  that  their  parents  were  unembarrassed  by  sex, 
they  report  that  their  mothers  gave  them  adequate  sex  informa- 
tion willingly.  The  superior  group  think  that  their  parents  were 
embarrassed  and  did  not  treat  the  subject  fairly.  They  report  a 
larger  amount  of  sex  curiosity,  more  tendency  to  learn  things  from 
“naughty  children”  while  they  were  small  and  from  medical  books 
after  they  grew  up.  The  poorer  group  have  accepted  their  par- 
ents’ viewpoint  and  apparently  been  contented  with  the  informa- 
tion they  had  from  home. 

It  is  possible  that  the  poorer  group  did  come  from  superior 
homes,  that  their  parents  did  possess  all  the  virtues  they  are  cred- 
ited with.  Individual  papers  show  such  an  amount  of  incon- 
sistency, however,  especially  where  the  father  is  concerned,  that 
it  seems  more  probable  that  a number  of  them  have  never  really 
looked  at  their  parents  objectively.  They  are  still  somewhat  de- 
pendent on  their  parents  for  advice  and  approval,  still  inclined  to 
worship  them  uncritically. 

In  the  matter  of  making  a satisfactory  adjustment  to  the  other 
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SUCCESS  AND  FAILURE  IN 


Figure  1 

MOTHER  RELATIONSHIP 

Showing  Per  Cent  of  Each  Group  Checking  Each  Item.  Composite  of 

All  Ages 


Per  cent 


lo  20  30  “W  50  fco  70  XO  <?0  104 


Mother  prominent 
Mother  'clubwoman 
Primarily  interested  in  home 
Exclusively  interested  in  Lome 
Very  stable 

Loses  patience  occasionally 
Worries  considerably 
Violent  temper 
Wrapped  up  in  sub]ecf 
Rather  solicitous 
Busy  with  other  thinqs 
In  cf  Efferent 
Demands  obedience 
Grief  at  deviations 
Makes  suggestions 

EncourageSsubject  to  make  decisions 

Whips  him  Naqs 

Occasional  spankings 

Scolds,  but  makes  amends 

Never  scolds  or  nags 

Very  demonstrative 

General  affection 

Rare  physical  demonstrations 

Very  undemonstrative 

Very  intimate  with  Subject 

Sought  confidence  on  most  things 

Did  not  ask  confidence 

Iyitimacy  impossible 

Subject  tries  To  realise  mothers  ambitions 

MaRe3  some  adjustments 

Makes  plans  regardless  of  her 

Does  opposite  of  what  she  wishes 

SubjecV  worships  her 

Understands  her 

Distressed  by  her 

Bitter  toward'  her 

Tells  her  everything 

Tells  her  most  everything 

Not  given  to  confidences^ 

Tells  her  as  little  as  possible 


m Low  in  excess  of  high. 
H High  in  excess  of  low. 
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Figure  2 

FATHER  RELATIONSHIP 

Showing  Per  Cent  of  Each  Group  Checking  Each  Item.  Composite  for 

All  Ages 


Extremely  popular,  A biq  man 
Well  liked,  not  outstanding 
Regarded  as  rather  crude 
Looked  down  upon,  as  ne'er  do  well 
Stable,  happy 

Sometimes  upset,  irritated 
ikely  toTlyoFF  the  handle" 

Moociy,  depressed 
Very  'autocratic 
Tactful  but  Firm 
Few  commands,  much  advice 
Gives  advice  when  A3ked 
Very  wise  and  gentle 
Very  demonstrative 
Not  very  demonstrative 
Embarrassed  In  demonstrations 
Reserved , very  undemonstrative 
Very  Fond  of  subject 
Considerable  interest  and  attention 
Doesn't  bother  much  with  him 
Iqnores  him 
Subject  'scared  stiFF 
Rather  afraid 

Able  to  differ  From  him, but  hesitates 
Mo  Fear 

Subject  worships  him 
Understands  him 
Distressed  , ashamed  oF  him 
Feels  scorn,  disdain  toward  him 
Intimate  discussions 
Talks  most  thinqsover 
Comparatively  little  intimacy 
Discusses  nothing  with  him 


70 


10 


Low  in  excess  of  high. 
High  in  excess  of  low. 
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Figure  3 
HOME  LIFE 

Showing  Per  Cent  of  Each  Group  Checking  Each  Item.  Composite  for 

All  Ages 


Per  cent- 


k>  20  3o  40  So  M>  Jo  So  <\0  >03 


Terrible  scenes -quarrels 

Constant  Friction  1 

Some  squabbles 

Harmony  ana  peace 

Absolute  obed'ience  demanded 

Had  to  obey,  as  a rule 

Certain  definite  rules,  some  Free  choice 

Left  to  decide  thinqs  For  self 

Scarcely  supervised  at  all 

Parents  Kept  track  or  his  whereabouts 

Had  to  _asK  permission  as  a rule 

Very  strictly  supervised 

Subject  openly  defiant 

Inwardly  resentful 

Docile  to  avoid  trouble 

Docile 

More  interested  in  home  than  in  Friends 
Enjoys  home  life,  similar  enjoyment  elsewhere 
Prefers  outside  companionship  to  family  life 
Shays  away  as  much  as  possi  ble  ' 


Figure  k 


BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS 

Showing  Per  Cent  of  Each  Group  Checking  Each  Item.  Composite  for 

All  Ages 


Subject  the  unfavored  one 

About  on  a par  with  the  others 

Few  comparisons  little  partiality 

Favorecl/mclulqed, held  upas  example 

Kmdly,  companionable 

Tolerated  subject 

Seemed  borecf  by  him 

Teased,  bullied  him 

Violent  scenes 

Quarrelled 

Some  conflict 

No  conflict 


Per  cent 


10  ao  io  so  50 


I I I 


*o  v>  to  <lo 


a Low  in  excess  of  high. 
High  in  excess  of  low. 
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Figure  5 

RELIGION 

Showing  Per  Cent  of  Each  Group  Checking  Each  Item.  Composite  for 

All  Ages 


Per  cent 


10  20  30  40  50  60  10  So  1 00 


Parents  sincerely  religious 
Passive  interest 
Indifferent 
Opposed 

Strongly  fundamentalist 
Average  conservative 
Of  liberal  theology 

Trained  their  chifaren'in  light  of  reason' 

Dogmatic,  arbitrary 

Likely  to  be  upset  dv  differing  ideas 

Accept  change  or  differences  rn  general 

Tolerant  of  change 

Church,  subjects  consuming  passion 

Quite  interested  1 

Interested  in  church  only  as  a meeting  place 

Goes  only  when  must 

Marked  Feeling  of  quilt 

Considerable  feeling  of  guilt 

Occasional  qualms  of  conscience 

Mo  sense  of  sin  or  guilt 


BLow  in  excess  of  high. 
High  in  excess  of  low. 
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Figure  6 

1 

SEX  DEVELOPMENT 

Showing  Per  Cent  of  Each  Group  Checking  Each  Item.  Composite  for 

All  Ages 
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Figure  7 

LOVE  AFFAIRS 

Showing  Per  Cent  of  Each  Group  Checking  Each  Item.  Composite  for 

All  Ages 


Per  cent 


/o'  20  So  -to  50  6o  70  So  <to  loo 


Brouqht  up  in  association  with  opposite  sex 

Few  -opportunities 

Practically  no  opportunities 

Brouqht  up  with  same  sex  exclusively 

Obviously  attractive 

Attractive  enough 

Rather  unattractive 

Decidedly  unattractive 

Always  a crush 

Many  crushes 

Only  one  or  two 

Never  had  any 

No  concealment  of  feelings 

Makes  partially  disguised  advances 

Waits  For  crushee  co  take  initiative 

Worships  from  afar 

Finds  opposite  sex  as  interesting  as  own 

Goes  with  opposite  Sex  average  amount 

Has  to  force  3elf  to  qo  with  opposite  sex 

No  conscious  interest 

Great  many  love  aFFairs 

Quite  a few 

Very  rare 

None 

Able  to  get  over  frustrated  a f Fair 
Considerable  grief 
Could  not  think Jor  talk  of  it  for  months 
Terrible  Shock,  lasti ng  For  years 


TZM 


BLow  in  excess  of  high. 
High  in  excess  of  low. 


Figure  8 

PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Showing  Per  Cent  of  Each  Group  Checking  Each  Item.  Composite  for 

All  Ages 

Per  cent 


Unlimited  physical  enerqy 
O.  K physically 
Below  pair 
Sickly  /delicate 
Puts  great  store  in  winning 
Some  interest , hard ly  major 
Little  concerned  J 

Complete  lack  of  interest 


(0  lo  30  ho  so  6o  7o  ro  fl  /go 


Low  in  excess  of  high. 
High  in  excess  of  low. 
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Figure  9 

INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Showing  Per  Cent  of  Each  Group  Checking  Each  Item  Composite  for 

All  Ages 


Percent  , .... 

I I I I I I I I I I 

10  lO  30  40  50  60  10  30  *7 o 1 00 


Top  oF  ciass 
Above  the  average 
Has  to  work  real  hard 
Somewhat  retarded 
Parents  Setgreat  shore  by  school  success 
Interested  and  encouragmq 
IndifFerent 
Opposed 

Subject  made  great  efforts  to  get  grades 
Works  For  grades  on  account  of  "Family  pressure 
Not  interested  in  grades,  likes  intellectual  work 
Content  to  get  by 


BLow  in  excess  of  high. 
High  in  excess  of  low. 


Figure  1 0 

VOCATIONAL  ADJUSTMENT 

Showing  Per  Cent  of  Each  Group  Checking  Each  Item.  Composite  for 

All  Ages 


Wants  to  do  something  lasting 
Wants  to  be  held  m high  regard 
No  idea  oF  being  out  of  the  ordinary 
Seeks  humble  and  ^obscure  service 
Wants  to  exercise  authority 
To  be  in  the  bustling  world 
To  teach  small  groups 
Quiet  studies 

Happiest  working  busily  with  persons 
Prefers  working  busily  with  persons 
PreFers  contemplation  and  imagination 
feels  happiest  when  dreaming  dreams 
Able  to  discriminate  his  abilities 
Pretty  objective  on  the  whole 
Considerable  uncertainty 
Persistently  overestimates  abilities 


Per  cent 

I I I I I I I I I I 

10  2*  So  so  53  60  TO  »0  10  loo 


Low  in  excess  of  high. 
High  in  excess  of  low 
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Figure  11 

SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT 

Showing  Per  Cent  of  Each  Group  Checking  Each  Item.  Composite  for 

All  Ages 


High  status , privileged 
Respected 

Somewhat  disadvantageous 
Distinctly  un Favored 
Many  playmates  and  Friends 
[Lnouqh 
Very  JFew 

Lived  in  adults' world 
A ccep  ted  ad  m i re  d 
Accepted  as  one  oF  the  crowd 
Teased  more  than  the  averaqe 
Called  unpleasant  nicknames 
Loves  to  have  people  around 
Reads  or  plays  by  selF  but  enjoys  company 
Usually  prefers  solitude 
Hermit  tendency 
Feels  independent  and  self-confident 
Sensitive  to  others  point  of  view,  but  independent 
Tends  to  defend  decisions  from  what  people  might  say 
Can  talk  freely  only  with  those  he  Knows  agree 
cniovs  performinq  in  public 
Only7  aliphtiv  bothered  by  se 

un 


Feels  markedly  superior 

Feels  somewhat  superior 

Does  not  think  ofselF  as  being  different 

Feels  markedly  inferior 

Must  be  complete  boss 

Antagonized  by  domineering  persons 

Not  irked  by  workinq  under  others 

SelF  effacing  . ~ 

Greatly  enjoys  social  life 

Moderate  enjoyment 

Doesn't  • feel  at  home  in  social  situations 

Persistent  shyness 

Close  and  clear  friends 

Fairly  intimate  friends 

None  very  intimate 

Feels  isolated. 

Prominent  oFFices,  popular 
Fair  degree  of  recognition 
Feels  leFt  out,  unnoticed 
Socially  a nobody 

Pretty  objective  and  impersonal  about  criticism 
Sometimes  gets  mad  or  Fussed 
Likely  to  be  upset 
Gets  terribly  upset 


9o  /#o 


Low  in  excess  of  high. 
High  in  excess  of  low. 
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Figure  1 2 


GENERAL  ADJUSTMENT 

Showing  Per  Cent  of  Each  Group  Checking  Each  Item.  Composite  for 

All  Ages 


Per  cent- 

I I I I I I | 

lo  lo  30  -to  5o  60  70 


Happy,  well  adjusted,  contented 

Preay  well  satisfied 

Occasional  depressions 

Low-spirited  most  oF  the  time 

No  problems  oF  (ack  oF  concentration,  will  power 

Occasional  diFFiculties 

Worried  about  thmqs  oF  no  real  importance 

Feels  acutely  confused 

Calm  works  without  strain 

Usually  calm,  tho  rather  easily  upset 

Usually  keyed  up,  works  under  nervous  tension 

Jumpy,  fidgety,  easily  annoyed  by  noises 


ao 


■ Low  in  excess  of 
High  in  excess  of 


sex,  the  superior  group  are  somewhat  ahead  of  the  lower  group. 
They  have  had  more  opportunity  to  play  with  both  boys  and  girls 
while  they  were  growing  up,  they  have  not  been  so  likely  to  have 
crushes  on  persons  of  the  same  sex.  The  poorer  group  are  more 
inclined  to  feel  that  they  are  obviously  attractive  to  the  other 
sex,  but  the  superior  group  think  they  are  attractive  enough. 

A larger  proportion  of  the  less  able  group  have  had  unusually 
good  health,  and  with  it  more  interest  in  sports.  Both  groups 
think  they  are  above  the  average  intellectually,  but  a larger  pro- 
portion of  the  superior  group  had  parents  who  demanded  that 
they  get  good  grades.  A much  larger  proportion  of  the  less  able 
group  say  they  like  intellectual  work,  but  are  not  interested  in 
grades.  This  may  be  a defense  mechanism,  of  course.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  have  stayed  in  school  this  long,  it  would  seem 
that  they  must  have  had  some  such  motivation. 

The  superior  group  seem  to  have  had  more  urge  toward  fame 
from  their  childhood,  the  less  able  group  having  no  idea  of  being 
out  of  the  ordinary.  The  less  able  group  feel  happiest  when  work- 
ing with  persons  and  things  and  dislike  the  work  of  contemplation. 
They  love  to  have  people  around,  to  get  up  parties,  to  talk  things 
over  with  their  close  friends.  The  superior  group  are  not  so  de- 
pendent on  social  life.  Elsewhere  they  have  reported  more  feel- 
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ings  of  shyness.  Here  they  report  enjoyment  both  of  reading  or 
doing  things  by  themselves  and  of  social  life. 

The  less  able  group  are  not  so  aware  of  problems  in  their  gen- 
eral adjustment  toward  life;  they  tend  to  feel  happier  than  the 
superior  group. 


TABLE  20 

Items  of  the  Chassell  Inventory  for  “Childhood”  Which  Show  a Dif- 
ference of  20  Per  Cent  or  More  in  Favor  of  the  Superior 

Group 


Felt  pretty  objective  about  abilities 

Mother  sought  confidence  on  almost  everything 

Some  interest  in  physical  success,  not  major 

Had  occasional  difficulties  of  concentration,  will  power 
Subject  wants  to  do  something  lasting  to  be  famous 
Prefers  working  busily  with  people  or  things,  also  en- 
joys contemplation 

As  a general  rule  subject  had  to  obey 

Mother  likely  to  express  grief,  dissatisfaction  at  devi- 
ation from  her  wishes 

Mother  rather  solicitous  over  subject’s  welfare 

Subject  doesn’t  feel  at  home  in  social  situations 

Subject  attractive  enough  to  other  sex 

Subject  learned  about  sex  from  “naughty  children” . . 


Per  Cent  Checking  “Yes” 


H 

L 

Diff. 

44 

8 

36 

59 

25 

34 

75 

42 

33 

41 

8 

33 

38 

8 

30 

53 

25 

28 

56 

33 

23 

22 

0 

22 

72 

50 

22 

22 

0 

22 

53 

33 

20 

22 

0 

22 

N for  H =33;  for  L = 13. 


TABLE  21 

Items  of  the  Chasseli.  Inventory  for  “Adolescence”  Which  Show  a Dif- 
ference of  20  Per  Cent  or  More  in  Favor  of  the  Superior  Group 


Per  Cent  Checking  Item  “Yes” 


Health  O.K.,  not  exceptional 

Subject  inwardly  somewhat  resentful  of  discipline, 

sometimes  openly  defiant 

Subject  got  sex  information  from  questionable  sources 

Subject  has  fairly  intimate  friends 

Subject  reads  or  plays  by  self,  but  is  always  ready  to 

stop  to  play  with  others 

Mother  rather  solicitous  over  his  welfare 

Subject  understands  and  sympathizes  with  mother. 
Occasional  difficulties  of  concentration,  will  power. 

Only  slightly  bothered  by  self-consciousness 

Doesn’t  feel  at  home  in  social  situations 

Mother  sought  confidence  in  almost  everything 

Subject  attractive  enough  to  opposite  sex 

Parents  demanded  good  grades 


H 

L 

Diff. 

75 

25 

50 

37 

0 

37 

41 

8 

33 

56 

25 

31 

63 

33 

30 

63 

33 

30 

78 

50 

28 

53 

25 

28 

50 

25 

25 

22 

0 

22 

53 

33 

20 

53 

33 

20 

28 

8 

20 

N for  H =33  for  L = 13. 

SD 

‘Difference  greater  than  3 - ■ 
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TABLE  22 

Items  of  the  Chassell  Inventory  for  “Now”  Which  Show  a Difference 
of  20  Per  Cent  or  More  in  Favor  of  the  Superior  Group 


Per  Cent  Checking  Item  “Yes” 


H 

L 

Diff. 

Subject  wants  to  be  held  in  high  regard 

56 

25 

31 

Mother  sought  confidence  on  almost  everything 

*31 

0 

31 

Subject  understands  and  sympathizes  with  mother  . 

81 

50 

31 

Subject  got  sex  information  from  books 

56 

25 

31 

Mother  rather  solicitous  over  welfare 

59 

33 

26 

Subject  attractive  enough  to  opposite  sex 

59 

33 

26 

Subject  feels  pretty  objective  about  capacities 

34 

8 

26 

Subject  brought  up  with  opposite  sex 

75 

50 

25 

Subject  top  of  class  in  school 

25 

0 

25 

Parents  demand  success  in  school 

25 

0 

25 

Subject  not  disturbed  by  sex  information 

66 

42 

24 

Father  gives  advice  when  asked 

41 

17 

24 

Subject  never  had  any  crushes  on  persons  of  same  sex 

56 

33 

23 

Subject  not  given  to  confidences  with  mother 

28 

8 

20 

Subject  goes  to  church  only  when  must 

28 

8 

20 

Mother  said  nothing  about  sex 

28 

8 

20 

N for  H =33;  for  L,  13. 

cn 

^Difference  greater  than  3 


TABLE  23 

Items  of  the  Chassell  Inventory  for  “Childhood”  Which  Show  a Dif- 
ference of  20  Per  Cent  or  More  in  Favor  of  the  Low  Group 


Per  Cent  Checking  Item  “Yes” 


Has  no  problems  of  lack  of  concentration,  will  power 
Feels  independent  and  self-confident,  able  to  stand 

against  all  opposition  for  convictions 

Subject  agreed  with  parental  attitude  about  sex.  . . . 


Plad  to  obey  certain  laws,  otherwise  had  free  choice . 
Father  gave  advice  when  asked 


Mother  somewhat  embarrassed  by  sex,  inhibited . 


Feels  happiest  when  working  busily  with  persons  or 


H 

L 

Diff. 

41 

75 

34 

16 

50 

34 

31 

58 

27 

25 

50 

25 

34 

58 

24 

19 

42 

23 

3 

25 

22 

22 

42 

20 

47 

67 

20 

38 

58 

20 

22 

42 

20 

13 

33 

20 

25 

58 

33 

13 

33 

20 

38 

58 

20 

N for  H =33;  for  L = 13. 
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TABLE  24 


Items  of  the  Chassell  Inventory  for  “Adolescence”  Which  Showed 
Difference  of  20  Per  Cent  or  More  in  Favor  of  the  Low  Group 


Per  Cent  Checking  Item  “Yes” 
H L Diff. 

Likes  intellectual  work,  not  interested  in  grades. 

*34 

75 

41 

Was  docile  to  avoid  trouble 

16 

50 

34 

Loves  to  have  people  around 

Subject  feels  happiest  when  working  busily  with  per- 

25 

58 

33 

sons  and  things,  dislikes  contemplation 

0 

33 

33 

No  problem  of  lack  of  concentration,  will  power  . . . 

34 

67 

33 

Father  was  very  undemonstrative 

22 

50 

28 

Subject  rather  afraid  of  father,  obeys  uniformly.  . . 
Subject  thought  sex  development  and  practices  nat- 

22 

50 

28 

irt-al  and  customary 

31 

58 

27 

Older  sibs  kindly  and  companionable 

41 

67 

26 

Subject  plans  hikes,  etc.,  for  object  of  crush 

9 

33 

24 

Subject  worshipped  mother 

13 

33 

20 

Father  stable,  happy,  well  adjusted 

22 

42 

20 

Subject  obviously  attractive  to  other  sex 

13 

33 

20 

Comes  from  ordinary,  respectable  family 

63 

83 

20 

N for  H =33;  for  L = 13. 

SD 

'Difference  greater  than  3 — 


TABLE  25 

Items  in  the  Chassell  Inventory  for  “Now”  Which  Show'ed  a Difference 
of  20  Per  Cent  or  More  in  Favor  of  the  Low  Group 


Per  Cent  Checking  List  “Yes’ 
H L Diff. 

Subject  has  no  idea  of  being  out  of  ordinary 34  67  33 

Subject  makes  some  adjustments  to  please  mother  . . 28  58  30 

Father  very  undemonstrative 22  50  28 

Comparisons  seldom  made  between  sibs  and  subject . . 22  50  28 

Parents  indifferent  to  church 6 33  27 

Subject  agreed  with  parents’  attitude  about  sex 6 33  27 

Subject  likes  intellectual  work,  not  interested  in  grades  59  83  24 

Subject  enjoys  home  life,  but  has  similar  enjoyment 

elsewhere 34  58  24 

Subject  able  to  differ  from  father  but  hesitates  to  do  so  9 33  24 

Subject  talks  most  things  over  with  father 19  42  23 

Subject  worships  mother 3 25  22 

N for  H =33;  for  L=13. 


The  Thurstone  Personality  Schedule.  This  consists  of  a number 
of  items  which  the  subject  is  asked  to  mark  true,  false,  or  ques- 
tionable. The  larger  the  number  of  items  marked  true,  the  higher 
the  score,  and  the  more  neurotic  the  subject  presumably  is. 

The  majority  of  both  groups  had  a score  low  enough  to  be  called 
“average,”  or  a lower  score.  Biserial  r was  .09.  The  poorer  group 
report  a tendency  to  be  depressed  by  low  marks,  to  feel  self-con- 
scious about  their  personal  appearance,  to  feel  that  they  deserve 
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a better  lot  than  they  have,  to  contradict  people,  to  feel  lonely 
without  reason.  Their  eyes  often  pain,  they  say.  They  report 
that  they  do  not  like  puzzles.  They  say  on  the  Strong  blank 
also,  that  they  do  not  enjoy  mechanical  puzzles.  Although  the 
difference  is  small,  there  is  a persistent  tendency  for  them  to  re- 
port a larger  proportion  who  have  periods  of  loneliness,  who  often 
feel  lonely  even  when  in  a crowd,  who  love  to  have  people  around. 
There  is  also  a consistent  tendency  for  a large  proportion  of  them 
to  feel  that  they  limit  their  friendships  mostly  to  their  own  sex, 
that  they  are  cynical  about  the  opposite  sex. 

The  superior  group,  on  the  other  hand,  feel  that  they  worry  too 
long  over  humiliating  experiences,  that  they  quickly  get  tired  of 
amusements.  Here,  as  in  the  Chassell  inventory,  we  find  a slightly 
larger  percentage  of  the  superior  group  who  feel  that  their  parents 
are  not  happily  married,  who  report  that  the  mother  was  the 
dominant  personality  in  the  home. 

The  item  which  was  checked  in  the  neurotic  manner  the  largest 
number  of  times  by  both  groups  was  the  one,  “Do  you  tend  to 
nonconformity  in  your  political,  religious  and  social  beliefs?” 
Apparently  Teachers  College  either  attracts  or  makes 
nonconformists. 


TABLE  26 

Items  of  the  Thurstone  Personality  Schedule  Which  Showed  a Dif- 
ference of  20  Per  Cent  or  More  in  Favor  of  the  Low  Group 


Per  Cent 

Reported 

H 

L 

Diff. 

Depressed  by  low  marks 

*11 

58 

47 

Feels  he  deserves  a better  lot 

5 

37 

32 

Has  a habit  of  contradicting  people 

3 

32 

29 

Eyes  often  pain 

3 

32 

29 

Dislikes  to  write  about  self  even  to  close  friends 

16 

42 

26 

Does  not  like  puzzles 

18 

44 

26 

Feels  self  conscious  about  personal  appearance 

13 

37 

26 

Often  talks  to  self 

8 

32 

24 

N for  H =39;  for  L = 19. 

SD 

^Difference  greater  than  3 

Diff. 

1 

TABLE  27 

Items  on  Thurstone  Schedule  Which  Show  a Difference  of  More  Than 

20  Per  Cent  Between  the  Groups,  the  Larger  Per  Cent  Being 

Reported  by  the  High  Group 

Per  Cent  Reported 

H 

L 

Diff. 

Worries  too  long  over  humiliating  experiences 

50 

28 

22 

Quickly  gets  tired  of  amusements 

21 

0 

21 

N for  H =39:  for  L = 19. 
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The  Harper  Social  Study.  The  findings  from  this  test  corre- 
spond closely  to  those  of  Shuttleworth’s  (33)  study.  The  poorer 
group  tend  to  be  more  conservative  in  their  replies.  They  are  less 
critical  of  the  existing  economic  order,  more  opposed  to  anything 
that  resembles  socialism  or  government  ownership.  They  are 
more  patriotic  in  the  sense  that  they  are  more  sure  of  the  inherent 
rightness  of  the  constitution  and  more  loyal  to  the  flag.  They 
are  more  “religious”  in  the  good  old  faith  of  our  fathers  way. 
Probably  this  is  related  to  lack  of  independence  of  their  parents 
noted  in  the  Chassell  report.  The  ideas  which  they  hold  and 
which  we  call  “conservative”  are  the  ones  which  were  the  correct 
fashion  in  the  days  of  their  parents’  youth.  They  have  accepted 
their  parents’  attitudes  uncritically  here  as  elsewhere.  Inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  this  test  it  might  mean  that  this  group  had  not 
progressed  much  beyond  their  parents.  Few  people  like  to  call 
themselves  conservative,  therefore  people  who  are  like  them  are 
liberal,  that  is,  their  parents  were  liberal. 

On  the  whole,  this  test  was  unsatisfactory  for  this  group. 
Harper  reports  the  mean  for  graduate  educators  in  general  to  be 
50.  The  mean  for  this  group  was  60,  with  a median  of  63.  The 
highest  possible  score  is  79,  but  there  were  several  scores  above 
75.  It  is  possible  that  such  a test  soon  gets  out  of  date,  that  it  is 
only  the  technique  and  not  the  actual  test  which  may  be  used 
year  after  year.  This  test  was  scaled  in  1923,  and  it  may  be  that 
public  opinion  has  been  moving  to  the  left  in  the  meantime  so  that 
new  areas  of  conservatism  need  to  be  measured.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  this  entire  group  were  more  liberal  than  the  average. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  entire  group  said  on  the  Thurstone  Scale 
that  they  felt  that  they  were  nonconformists  in  their  political, 
religious,  and  social  beliefs.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  majority 
of  this  group  had  had  the  courses  at  Teachers  College  to  which 
Harper  refers  when  he  says  the  mean  for  graduate  educators  after 
certain  courses  of  study  is  60. 

The  only  item  which  showed  a difference  in  favor  of  the  superior 
group  is  the  one  concerning  the  classrooms  teachers  share  in  de- 
termining curriculum  and  method  for  the  elementary  school. 
(Difference  = 19%.)  The  poorer  group  seem  to  have  more  faith 
in  democracy  than  do  the  superior  group,  who  seem  to  want  to 
get  things  done  more  efficiently. 
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TABLE  28 

Items  of  the  Harper  Scale  Which  Show  a Difference  of  20  Per  Cent  or  More  Between 

the  Two  Groups 


Percent  Answering 

n 

Conservatively 

L 

Diff. 

Every  boy  and  girl  in  the  American  schools  should  be  taught  to  give 
unquestioning  and  unlimited  respect  and  support  to  the  Amer- 
ican flag 

*n 

65 

54 

As  a rule,  the  laborer  in  this  country  has  as  favorable  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  a fair  price  for  his  labor  as  his  employer  has  to  obtain 
a fair  price  for  the  goods  which  the  laborer  produces 

*n 

59 

48 

Very  large  fortunes  gained  in  this  country  have,  in  almost  all  cases, 
been  obtained  by  proportionately  large  service  to  the  common 
welfare 

* 3 

41 

38 

We  should  attempt  to  give  students  in  our  public  schools  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  all  its  parts  and 
principles 

*19 

53 

34 

No  school,  college,  or  university  should  teach  anything  that  is  found 
to  result  in  its  students  doubting  or  questioning  the  Bible  as 
containing  the  word  of  God 

* 8 

41 

33 

Events  since  the  World  War  have  shown  clearly  that  the  permanent 
policy  of  the  United  States  should  be  to  let  Europe  settle  its 
political  problems  without  our  government’s  participation.  . . . 

16 

47 

31 

Any  self-direction  by  students  of  the  elementary  school  should  be 
limited  to  routine  matters  and  special  projects,  leaving  the  reg- 
ular work  to  be  planned  and  directed  entirely  by  the  teacher.  . 

16 

47 

31 

The  members  of  Congress  from  the  agricultural  sections  should  co- 
operate to  make  the  laws  of  greatest  possible  advantage  to  the 
farmers 

43 

71 

28 

It  would  be  well  to  give  a larger  proportion  of  the  time  in  our  elemen- 
tary schools  to  elements  involved  in  the  problems  of  capital  and 

32 

59 

27 

In  the  industries  of  this  country  proper  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment are  usually  given  to  laborers  to  progress  from  lower  to 
higher  positions  of  all  grades  of  responsibility  and  reward 

14 

41 

27 

A large  majority  of  those  who  usually  vote  the  Republican  ticket  are 
influenced  in  their  voting  more  by  ignorance  and  prejudice  than 
by  rational  thought  (No  comparison  with  other  parties  is 
implied) 

8 

35 

27 

The  practice  of  democracy,  as  developed  in  the  United  States,  has 
no  serious  or  far-reaching  defects 

11 

35 

24 

The  United  States  is  justified  in  refusing  to  join  the  League  of 
Nations 

19 

47 

26 

There  is  no  probability  that  the  means  of  forming  public  opinion 
(especially  the  schools  and  the  press)  will  be  unfairly  influenced 
or  controlled  by  the  wealthy  interests 

5 

29 

24 

The  United  States  should  exercise  a wider  and  firmer  control  in  Latin 
America 

5 

29 

24 

The  wage  system  of  industry  operates  with  desirable  efficiency  in 
promoting  the  interest  of  laborers  in  the  work  they  are  employed 
to  do 

11 

35 

24 

During  the  dangers  of  impending  war  our  government  should  pre- 
vent any  groups  of  citizens  from  opposing,  through  public  dis- 
cussions or  through  publications,  the  government’s  most  thor- 
ough preparation  for  the  possible  conflict 

19 

41 

22 

Without  directly  teaching  religion  a teacher’s  influence  in  the  public 
schools  should  always  be  definitely  and  positively  favorable  to 
the  purposes  and  activities  of  our  generally  recognized  religious 
organizations 

51 

71 

20 

N for  H — 39;  for  L=19 


♦Difference  greater  than  3 


Char  oxter  istic  Responses  in  Various  Situations.  A complete  copy 
of  this  test  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.  The  first  five  situations 
are  those  in  part  VI  of  the  Morris  Trait  Index  L.  The  others  were 
chosen  because  they  seemed  to  the  author  to  represent  situations 
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which  many  of  the  students  at  Teachers  College  have  to  meet. 
It  was  possible  that  a study  of  the  way  a person  thought  he  would 
react  to  these  situations  might  throw  light  on  differences  in  per- 
sonality of  the  two  groups.  The  differences  in  percentages  were 
small,  but  there  seemed  to  be  a consistent  tendency  for  the  less 
able  group  to  do  the  hardest  thing.  If  the  responses  had  been 
worded  so  that  two  of  them  looked  to  be  about  equally  desirable, 
but  one  involved  critical  thinking  about  the  situation  and  the 
other  involved  doing  something  because  it  was  the  thing  to  do, 
the  value  of  the  test  would  probably  have  been  increased.  For 
instance,  the  first  situation  is  this:  “The  professor  has  said, 
“Besides  the  assigned  work  I shall  give  an  additional  reference,  not 
required,  but  interesting  and  helpful.”  Fifty-three  per  cent  of 
the  less  able  and  15  per  cent  of  the  superior  group  said  they  would 
feel,  “That’s  fine  and  I may  find  more  material  myself.”  Sev- 
enty-five of  the  superior  group  and  42  per  cent  of  the  less  able 
group  said  they  would  feel,  “Good.  That’s  more  material  if  I 
have  time  for  it,  but  I don’t  have  to  feel  burdened.” 

Situation  8 supposes  that  a professor  had  asked  a class  to  read 
a certain  book,  only  two  copies  of  which  are  in  the  library.  After 
trying  twice  to  get  the  book  and  failing  both  times,  what  do  you 
do?  Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  less  able  group  buy  the  book. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  superior  group  say  they  will  buy  the 
book  “if  it  will  add  to  their  collection,”  or  that  “it  depends  on  the 
course.”  Situation  12  is  an  interesting  corroboration  of  both  the 
Thurstone  and  Chassell  inventories.  It  is  as  follows:  “You  find 
yourself  the  only  one  of  the  group  who  holds  a certain  point  of 
view.  The  others  seem  to  have  more  evidence  to  support  them 
than  you  do.  What  do  you  do?”  Forty-two  per  cent  of  the  less 
able  group  but  none  of  the  superior  group  say  they  will  hold  stub- 
bornly to  their  own  opinion  and  support  it  as  best  they  can. 
Seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  superior  group  and  47  per  cent  of  the 
lower  group  say  they  will  keep  quiet  about  their  point  of  view  but 
look  up  the  evidence  so  they  can  argue  the  point  next  time.  Sev- 
eral of  the  superior  group  add  that  they  will  look  up  the  evidence 
on  both  sides.  The  less  able  group  have  reported  elsewhere  that 
they  are  inclined  to  contradict  people,  that  they  feel  able  to  stand 
up  for  their  own  point  of  view  against  any  one. 

Situation  15  corroborates  Table  6 from  the  Stanford  Test.  It 
presupposes  that  there  is  no  library  available  in  the  town  where 
you  are  teaching  and  suggests  six  alternative  courses  of  action. 
The  modal  response  from  both  groups  is  to  suggest  that  arrange- 
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ments  be  made  to  borrow  books  from  the  state  and  national  libra- 
ries. Twenty-six  per  cent  of  the  less  able  group,  as  compared  to 
12  per  cent  of  the  superior  group,  think  they  will  offer  to  act  as 
chairman  of  a committee  to  see  about  getting  something  done. 
Forty  per  cent  of  the  superior  and  25  per  cent  of  the  lower  groups 
think  they  would  talk  to  the  principal  or  to  the  pupils  and  par- 
ents— a number  of  the  abler  group  say  both — and  get  them  to  do 
something  about  it. 

In  situation  16,  the  supposition  is  that  you  have  just  lost  the 
local  golf  tournament  by  one  stroke.  The  modal  response  from 
the  inferior  group  was,  “I’ll  have  to  practice  more,”  from  the 
superior  group,  “Well,  that  was  a close  game.  I like  them  like 
that.  It  was  good  fun.”  The  per  cents  for  the  last  response  were 
40  for  the  high  and  19  for  the  low  group. 

In  its  present  form  this  test  does  not  distinguish  the  two 
groups.  It  does  seem  to  offer  possibilities  of  detecting  an  undue 
sense  of  strain  in  the  poorer  group  if  the  alternatives  are  set  up 
with  that  in  mind.  It  is  valuable  for  this  study  in  that  it  tends 
to  confirm  evidence  which  other  tests  furnish. 


TABLE  29 


Situations  in  Which  the  Reactions  of  the  Two  Groups  Differ  by  More  Than  20%  and 
the  Responses  on  Which  They  Differ 


The  professor  has  said,  "Besides  the  assigned  work,  I shall  give  one 
additional  reference,  not  required,  but  interesting  and  helpful." 
You  feel: 

That's  fine  and  I may  find  more  material  myself 

Good,  that's  more  material  if  I have  time  for  it  but  1 don’t  have  to 
feel  burdened  

You  find  yourself  the  only  one  in  a group  who  holds  a certain  point 
of  view.  The  others  seem  to  have  more  evidence  to  support 
them  than  you  do.  Do  you: 

Hold  stubbornly  to  your  opinion  and  support  it  as  best  you  can .... 

Keep  quiet  about  your  point  of  view,  but  resolve  to  look  up  the  evi- 
dence so  you  can  argue  the  point  next  time 
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CHAPTER  IV 
Case  Studies 

Detailed  reports  from  which  all  identification  marks  were  omit- 
ted were  written  for  each  subject.  Not  only  the  total  scores  for 
each  test,  but  individual  items  which  seemed  significant  were  in- 
cluded. Six  experts  in  the  field  of  Educational  Psychology,  all  of 
whom  had  had  wide  experience  in  the  field  of  testing  and  guid- 
ance, were  asked  to  rate  each  individual’s  chances  of  probable 
success  in  each  of  the  following  fields : Superintendent  of  Schools, 
High  School  Principal,  Supervisor,  Instructor  of  Psychology  or 
Education  in  a Normal  School  or  College,  Director  of  Research, 
College  Administrator. 

Each  was  given  a rating  sheet  (a  copy  of  which  appears  in  the 
appendix)  for  each  subject  with  the  following  instructions: 
“Suppose  you  were  Personnel  Officer  for  Teachers  College.  This 
information  for  each  individual  would  be  available  at  the  time  of 
the  candidate’s  entrance.  On  the  basis  of  this  information  indi- 
cate your  estimate  of  the  individual’s  chances  of  becoming  so  out- 
standing in  each  of  these  fields  as  to  be  one  in  ten  in  that  field. 
If  you  think  his  chances  of  being  in  the  top  ten  per  cent  are  very 
good — that  is,  more  than  75  in  100,  put  a check  in  the  first  col- 
umn. If  you  think  the  chances  are  fair — that  is  25  to  75  in  100, 
put  a check  in  the  second  column.  If  you  think  the  chances  are 
poor — that  is,  less  than  25  in  100,  put  a check  in  the  third  col- 
umn. Remember  that  a candidate  may  be  better  than  average 
without  becoming  so  outstanding  as  to  be  one  in  ten. 

“For  each  individual  indicate  the  items  of  information  which 
seemed  to  be  of  especial  importance  in  forming  your  decision.” 

Several  factors  contributed  to  make  the  ratings  somewhat  un- 
reliable. The  concept  of  “top  ten  per  cent-ness”  seemed  to  be  a 
difficult  one  to  formulate  accurately.  One  judge  felt  that  finer 
categories  would  have  helped,  especially  in  the  field  of  college 
administration.  There  was  undoubtedly  inaccuracy  due  to  the 
vague  nature  of  the  criterion.  The  factor  of  sex  also  offered  diffi- 
culties. One  judge  ignored  it  entirely,  making  his  ratings  solely 
on  the  basis  of  ability.  Another  used  a criterion  of  success  for 
each  sex  separately — that  is,  the  individual  has  a good  chance  of 
being  in  the  top  ten  per  cent  of  women  in  the  field,  or  of  men  in 
the  field.  Another  took  sex  into  account  in  making  the  ratings, 
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giving  women  low  ratings  in  fields  where  they  would  be  handi- 
capped by  their  sex,  even  though  they  had  the  ability  to  succeed 
if  they  were  given  equal  opportunity.  Probably  the  use  of  sep- 
arate criteria  for  each  sex  would  have  been  desirable.  Future 
studies  may  help  to  clarify  the  point. 

Another  factor  which  was  taken  into  account  by  some  of  the 
judges  and  ignored  by  others  was  the  desire  of  the  individual. 
It  some  cases  it  was  felt  that  a person  might  have  a very  good 
chance  for  success  in  a field  if  he  wanted  to  enter  it.  Since  he  did 
not  seem  interested  in  it,  he  was  given  a lower  rating.  There 
was  a tendency  to  ignore  the  factor  of  training  since  it  was 
assumed  that  an  individual  entering  Teachers  College  would  have 
opportunity  to  receive  the  necessary  training  for  any  of  the 
positions  listed. 

Two  scores  for  each  individual  were  computed  from  the  ratings. 
All  checks  in  the  first  column  were  given  a weighting  of  5;  all  in 
the  second  column  a weighting  of  3;  and  all  in  the  last  column  a 
weighting  of  1.  In  each  case  a total  score  for  the  professions  for 
which  the  student’s  present  major  department  was  training  its 
students  was  computed  by  adding  all  the  ratings  for  that  subject 
in  those  professions.  A student  in  Administration,  for  instance, 
was  scored  on  his  ratings  as  a School  Superintendent  and  as  a 
College  Administrator.  These  ratings  were  then  compared  with 
the  ratings  given  the  individual  by  the  professors  in  his  present 
major  department.  The  results  appear  in  Table  30.  Of  those 
rated  high  by  their  major  department,  74.2%  are  rated  in  the 
top  50%  of  the  entire  group  by  the  judges.  Of  those  rated  low 
by  their  department,  94.3%  are  placed  in  the  lower  50%  of  the 
entire  group  by  the  judges.  Since  the  superior  group  comprised 
two-thirds  of  the  total,  it  would  obviously  be  impossible  for  the 
top  50%  of  the  ratings  by  the  judges  to  include  the  whole  of  the 
superior  group.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  2.9%  of  the 
superior  group  placed  in  the  lowest  25%  by  the  judges. 

A total  score  was  obtained  by  adding  all  the  ratings,  weighted 
as  explained  above,  for  all  the  positions  for  each  individual. 
These  scores  were  also  compared  with  the  departmental  ratings 
by  professors.  The  results  appear  in  Table  31.  Of  those  rated 
superior,  by  their  professors,  68.5%  fall  in  the  top  50%  of  scores 
given  by  the  judges;  of  those  rated  less  able  by  the  professors, 
84.2%  fall  in  the  lower  50%  of  scores  given  by  the  judges.  In  this 
instance,  8.6%  of  the  superior  group  fall  in  the  lowest  25%  of 
scores  given  by  the  judges.  None  of  the  less  able  group  fall  in 
the  top  25%  in  either  method  of  scoring. 
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TABLE  30 

Showing  the  Percentage  of  Each  Group  Falling  within  Each  Quartile 
of  the  Scores  Given  by  the  Judges.  Ratings  on  Departmental 

Positions 


Per  Cent  of  Each  Group  in 

Each  Quartile 

High 

Low 

Top  25%  of  scores  by  raters 

40. 

0. 

Second  25%  of  scores  by  raters 

34.2 

5.7 

Third  25%  of  scores  by  raters 

22.9 

26.3 

Bottom  25%  of  scores  by  raters. 

2.9 

68.0 

TABLE  31 

Showing  the  Percentage  of  Each  Group  Falling  within  Each  Quartile 

of  the  Scores  Given  by  Raters 

;.  Total  Scores  on  All 

Positions 

Per  Cent  of  Each  Group  in  Each  Quartile 

High 

Low 

Top  25%  of  scores  by  raters 

37.1 

0. 

Second  25%  of  scores  by  raters 

31.4 

15.8 

Third  25%  of  scores  by  raters 

22.9 

26.3 

Bottom  25%  of  scores  by  raters 

8.6 

57.9 

It  would  appear  that  this  battery  of  tests  is  slightly  more  relia- 
ble in  selecting  those  whom  the  professors  who  know  them  best, 
think  have  a poor  chance  of  success  than  in  selecting  outstanding 
students,  at  least  so  far  as  judgments  by  unprejudiced  outsiders 
indicate  reliability.  The  absence  of  some  traits  is  indicated,  but 
the  presence  of  compensating  abilities  is  not  revealed  by  this 
series  of  tests.  Case  14  illustrates  this. 

The  reliability  of  the  judges’  ratings  for  each  set  of  scores  was 
arrived  at  by  correlating  the  scores  obtained  from  the  first  three 
with  the  scores  obtained  from  the  second  three.  For  the  ratings 
for  positions  in  the  major  department  of  the  subjects  this  relia- 
bility was  .73;  for  the  total  score  ratings,  the  reliability  was  .83. 

An  analysis  of  the  items  which  the  judges  said  they  used  in 
making  their  ratings  was  next  made.  If  each  item  is  counted  each 
time  it  appears,  the  total  number  is  776.  Of  this  number,  166  or 
21.7%  referred  to  the  General  Examination  score.  The  item  next 
in  frequency  was  Record,  which  is  referred  to  159  times,  or  20.8% 
of  the  total.  A distinction  was  made  between  Record  and  Expe- 
rience. The  former  term  is  apparently  more  inclusive  and  includes 
ability  and  willingness  to  work,  success  achieved,  and  material 
found  in  the  diary.  Experience  is  used  to  refer  specifically  to 
length  of  time  spent  in  a profession.  If  the  two  items  are  com- 
bined, the  total  number  of  references  to  them  is  225  or  28.9%  of 
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the  total  number.  Table  32  shows  the  frequency  with  which 
other  measures  were  used.  Items  which  appeared  only  one  or 
two  times  are  grouped  under  the  heading,  “Miscellaneous.”  Such 
items  are  health,  training,  personal  bias. 

TABLE  32 

Showing  the  Per  Cent  of  Times  Each  Measure  Appeared  on  the  Rating 

Sheets 


Per  Cent  of  Times  Appearing 


General  Examination  21.7 

Record 20.8 

Sex  10.9 

Experience 8.7 

Stanford  Test  7.4 

Age 6.2 

General  Information  6.1 

Thurstone  5.5 

Strong  4.5 

Harper 3.6 

Chassell  Record 2.3 

Miscellaneous 2.3 


TABLE  33 

Showing  the  Average  of  the  Judges’  Ratings  of  Each  Measure  When 
Asked  to  Rate  the  Measure  Apart  from  a Specific  Situation 


Average  Rating 

General  Examination 1.0 

Experience 1.4 

Record 1.8 

Stanford  Test 2.0 

Sex 2.2 

Thurstone  . 2.4 

Strong 2.6 

Chassell 2.6 

Harper 2.8 

Age 2.8 

General  Information 3.0 


1 indicates  “Very  helpful;”  2,  “Of  considerable  help;”  3,  “Slightly  helpful;”  4, 
“Of  no  help.” 

Table  33  shows  the  average  rating  given  to  each  measure  by 
the  judges  when  asked  to  evaluate  the  measures  apart  from  a 
specific  situation.  This  rating  was  made  after  the  judgments  on 
all  the  cases  had  been  completed.  The  following  scale  was  used: 

1  Very  helpful. 

2  Of  considerable  help. 

3  Slightly  helpful. 

4— — Of  no  use. 


Each  judge  rated  each  measure.  The  average  was  then  computed. 
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Here,  too,  general  intelligence  as  measured  by  the  General  Ex- 
amination ranks  first.  Here,  as  in  the  items  reported  in  Table, 
both  Record  and  Experience  rank  very  high.  These  two  com- 
bined seem  to  give  a very  fair  picture  of  ability,  social  and  voca- 
tional effectiveness. 

The  judges  felt  that  there  was  a difference  between  practical 
and  ideal  success.  Many  people  who  are  inadequate  in  their  per- 
sonal adjustments  and  very  conservative  in  their  social  attitudes 
may  be  very  successful  professionally.  There  was  a tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  judges  to  demand  a well  balanced  personality, 
and  to  penalize  candidates,  especially  in  the  field  of  supervision, 
for  the  lack  of  emotional  stability  and  liberal  social  attitudes. 

In  both  tables  the  Chassell  record  has  a very  low  rank.  There 
was  a feeling  that  the  information  which  it  gave  might  be  useful 
in  helping  a student,  but  was  of  little  predictive  value.  Probably 
the  Thurstone  Schedule  is  useful  in  the  same  way. 

The  scores  on  the  Strong  test  were  not  felt  to  be  particularly 
helpful  in  this  situation.  In  some  cases,  long  experience  may 
have  modified  original  interests;  in  others,  the  range  of  interests 
was  too  wide  to  be  of  real  value  for  prediction. 

The  judges  felt  that  the  Stanford  Educational  Aptitudes  test 
attempted  to  explore  a desirable  area,  but  that  in  this  situation, 
it  was  inadequate.  Neither  the  type  of  situation  described  nor 
the  suggested  responses  would  be  likely  to  be  typical  of  those 
which  a selected  group  of  teachers  would  be  likely  to  have  to 
meet. 

In  the  following  pages  are  presented  some  typical  case  studies. 
The  facts  are  taken  from  actual  cases,  but  some  details  have  been 
altered  in  order  to  conceal  identity.  No  case  as  here  presented  rep- 
resents an  actual  individual.  In  each,  the  total  scores  are  first 
presented,  then  such  items  from  the  tests  as  seemed  significant. 
Following  these  are  the  ratings  by  professors  in  the  major  depart- 
ment, the  judges’  ratings,  the  grades,  and  a short  summary. 

In  examining  the  recorded  scores,  the  following  points  may  be 
helpful.  The  General  Examination  (G.E.)  score  is  the  individ- 
ual’s T-score  on  the  six-hour  intelligence  examinations  given  at 
Teachers  College.  There  is  no  comparison  with  the  general  pop- 
ulation, but  only  with  other  Teachers  College  students.  Each 
point  represents  approximately  0.15  S.D.  of  the  distribution,  since 
each  score  is  an  average  of  six  T-scores.  The  mean  is  50. 

The  grade  average  was  obtained  by  assigning  to  each  grade  a 
value:  A— 4;  B — 3;  C — 2;  D — 1;  F — 0.  The  total  number  of 
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grade  points  was  then  divided  by  the  number  of  credit  points 
represented.  In  each  case,  the  averages  for  all  grades  and  for 
grades  in  courses  in  the  major  department  are  recorded  separately. 

The  Thurstone  score  indicates  the  number  of  points  at  which 
the  subject  checked  that  scale  in  agreement  with  neurotic  indi- 
viduals. Thus,  the  lower  the  score,  the  greater  the  emotional 
stability.  Thurstone  uses  the  following  divisions: 

Score  0 — 14:  Extremely  well  adjusted. 

15  — 29:  Very  well  adjusted. 

30  — 59:  Average. 

60  — 79:  Emotionally  maladjusted. 

Above  80:  In  need  of  a psychiatrist’s  aid. 

For  the  Harper  test,  the  median  for  graduate  educators  in  gen- 
eral is  50,  with  a score  interval  representing  0.1  S.D.  of  the  dis- 
tribution for  graduate  educators.  The  mean  for  this  group  was 
60,  with  a median  of  66.5. 

The  Stanford  score  is  a comparative  one.  If  the  T-R  score  is 
positive,  teaching  aptitude  is  superior  to  research  aptitude;  if  it 
is  negative,  research  aptitude  is  superior.  The  score  must  be 
above  72  to  be  considered  reliable  for  this  study.  If  the  A-R  is 
positive,  it  indicates  administrative  ability;  if  negative,  research 
aptitude.  This  score  must  be  96  or  higher  to  be  considered  reli- 
able for  this  study.  If  the  T-A  score  is  negative,  it  indicates  ad- 
ministrative ability,  if  positive,  teaching  aptitude.  This  score 
must  be  at  least  68  to  be  considered  reliable. 

The  General  Information  test  was  scaled  for  this  group  only. 
Each  score  interval  represents  0.1  S.D.  of  the  distribution  for 
this  group.  The  median  is  50. 

The  Strong  ratings  do  not  denote  capacity,  but  interest.  An 
A rating  denotes  that  a subject  has  interests  like  the  average  suc- 
cessful person  in  that  field,  that  he  would  probably  enjoy  that 
type  of  work.  A B rating  indicates  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
the  individual  would  enjoy  that  type  of  work,  but  the  presump- 
tion is  that  he  might.  Strong  says  the  ratings  are  slightly  more 
reliable  for  persons  over  35. 

The  Chassell  record  does  not  yield  a score.  Individual  items 
are  reported  from  it. 
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Some  Cases  in  Which  the  Ratings  of  the  Judges  Agreed 
with  the  Departmental  Rating 


Case  Number  3 

Man:  Married;  Age,  42;  General  Examination,  61;  Thurstone, 
3;  Harper,  66;  General  Information,  58;  Stanford:  T-R,  108.8; 
A-R,  153;  T-A,  -107.21. 

Strong  A rating  for:  School  Superintendent,  Teacher, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Boys’  Work  Secretary,  Personnel  Manager;  B-f 
rating  for:  Minister,  Lawyer. 

Experience:  23  years,  five  as  Superintendent  in  charge  of  sec- 
ondary education. 

This  is  a man  of  unusual  ability,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  Gen- 
eral Examination  score,  which  is  more  than  a sigma  above  the 
median  for  Teachers  College.  His  General  Information  score  is 
likewise  high.  The  Harper  score  is  slightly  above  the  median  for 
this  group.  There  is  a tendency  to  be  conservative  about  govern- 
ment ownership  of  land  and  minerals,  and  about  the  distribution 
of  wealth  in  the  present  social  order. 

The  Strong  test  reveals  varied  interests,  but  the  professions 
involved  all  necessitate  dealing  with  people,  many  of  them  being 
of  a supervisory  or  directing  nature. 

The  Stanford  scores  are  all  high  enough  to  be  reliable,  and  all 
indicate  that  he  is  likely  to  be  most  successful  as  an  administra- 
tor, with  teaching  second.  The  Thurstone  score  is  amazingly 
low,  indicating  a very  stable  personality. 

In  addition  to  eighteen  hours  of  class  work,  his  diary  records 
fifteen  hours  of  teaching  per  week.  The  time  spent  in  prepara- 
tion for  both  class  and  teaching  was  thirty-two  hours  for  the  week. 
He  spent  only  one  hour  and  forty-five  minutes  on  the  personality 
tests.  He  seems  to  be  a very  efficient  worker. 

His  responses  to  the  situations  presented  in  the  Characteristic 
Responses  blank  are  likely  to  be  qualified.  He  will  follow  up  ref- 
erences from  a required  course  “if  it  has  led  him  into  fields  re- 
quiring further  reading;”  he  will  buy  the  book  the  professor  asks 
him  to  read  “if  it  will  really  add  to  my  collection.”  In  other 
words  he  reserves  the  right  to  choose  in  the  light  of  his  own 
judgment. 

He  is  not  only  a member  of  numerous  professional  organizations 
and  honorary  fraternities,  but  he  has  frequently  held  office  in 
them.  The  office  most  frequently  held  is  that  of  president. 
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This  man  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  professors  in  his  de- 
partment as  likely  to  be  really  outstanding  in  his  field.  He  was 
reported  to  be  not  only  the  most  outstanding  person  now  in  the 
department,  but  to  have  a really  superior  record  of  achievement 
in  his  chosen  field. 

Only  two  of  the  entire  group  had  higher  department  scores  or 
higher  total  scores  given  by  the  judges’  ratings.  These  ratings 
were  based  on  the  G.E.  score,  the  Stanford  score,  General  Infor- 
mation score,  years  of  experience,  and  heavy  working  program. 

In  spite  of  a heavy  working  program  his  general  grade  average 
is  3.7;  his  department  grade  average,  3.8. 

Summary:  This  seems  to  be  a man  whose  ability  appears  in 
each  of  the  measures.  It  impresses  not  only  those  who  know  him 
well,  but  the  judges,  none  of  whom  are  acquainted  with  him,  but 
know  him  only  through  the  tests. 

He  seems  to  have  a real  interest  in  people  and  in  working  with 
them,  he  shows  a strongly  liberal  point  of  view,  he  has  no  per- 
sonality problems  to  hinder  his  achievement.  He  has  established 
habits  of  leadership,  of  success,  and  of  confidence  in  his  own 
ability. 

Case  Number  13 

Man:  Married;  Age,  33;  General  Examination,  60;  Thurstone, 
17;  Harper,  78;  General  Information,  71.  Stanford:  T-R 
-94.3;  A-R,  -56.5;  T-A,  -91. 

Strong  A rating  for:  Artist,  Journalist,  Lawyer,  Mathema- 
tician, Minister,  Physician,  Psychologist,  School  Superintendent, 
Teacher;  Bp  rating  for:  Architect,  Personnel  Manager. 

Experience:  Writing,  Business,  Clinical  Psychologist. 


This  man’s  G.E.  score  is  more  than  a sigma  above  the  median 
for  Teachers  College.  The  General  Information  score  is  one  of 
the  highest  in  the  group — only  surpassed  by  one  person.  The 
Harper  score  is  the  highest  in  the  group,  indicating  an  unusually 
liberal  point  of  view. 

The  Stanford  scores  consistently  indicate  research  or  teaching 
ability.  Both  the  T-R  and  the  T-A  scores  are  high  enough  for 
reliable  prediction.  The  Strong  test  indicates  such  varied  in- 
terests that  prognosis  is  difficult.  All  but  three  of  the  profes- 
sional groups  whose  interests  he  shares  are  concerned  primarily 
with  people.  The  ratings  for  artist,  architect  and  mathematician 
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do  not  fall  within  this  grouping  and  may  indicate  an  interest  in 
abstractions  as  such. 

The  Thurstone  score  is  low,  falling  within  the  grouping  known 
as  “extremely  well-adjusted.’’  Both  the  Thurstone  Schedule  and 
the  Chassell  record  report  a most  unfavorable  environment  during 
childhood.  After  the  father’s  desertion  when  the  subject  was  14, 
the  boy  became  the  wage-earner  of  the  family.  The  subject  has 
been  more  successful  than  any  of  his  siblings. 

The  diary  record  shows  an  average  of  twelve  and  a half  hours 
a day  spent  in  class  study  and  professional  work,  with  only  five 
and  a half  hours  a day  for  sleep.  He  is  carrying  a full  time  posi- 
tion in  addition  to  a full  class  load.  He  spent  less  than  the  aver- 
age amount  of  time  on  the  tests  in  this  battery. 

He  says  he  has  no  desire  to  do  anything  out  of  the  ordinary, 
but  wants  to  live  life  as  fully  and  richly  as  possible.  He  thinks 
almost  any  position  would  be  interesting. 


There  was  some  diversity  of  opinion  about  this  man’s  ability, 
in  his  department.  The  majority  felt  that  he  showed  promise  of 
being  outstanding. 

The  judges’  scores  placed  him  in  the  highest  quartile  in  both 
departmental  rating  and  in  total  ability.  In  the  latter,  only  one 
of  the  entire  group  surpassed  him.  They  were  unanimous  in 
thinking  that  he  had  more  than  75  chances  in  100  of  success  as  a 
High  School  Principal  or  as  a College  Administrator.  They  say 
these  ratings  are  based  on  G.E.  score,  experience,  progress  in  mak- 
ing necessary  emotional  adjustments,  and  personal  bias  in  favor 
of  the  sort  of  enthusiastic,  interested  person  he  appears  to  be. 

His  grades  vary  widely  with  no  consistent  tendency  to  be  low 
at  one  time  or  in  one  field.  The  range  is  from  A to  D with  some 
of  the  highest  and  some  of  the  lowest  in  his  major  department. 
The  general  average  is  2.8;  the  department  average  2.6. 

Summary:  This  is  a man  of  high  ability  and  versatile  interests, 
with  a capacity  for  hard  work  if  he  is  interested,  a record  of  suc- 
cessful achievement,  and  confidence  in  his  ability  to  deal  compe- 
tently with  any  situation  which  may  arise.  He  seems  to  make  an 
unusually  favorable  impression  on  those  who  like  that  kind  of 
person.  On  the  whole,  the  judges’  ratings  and  the  departmental 
ratings  agree  in  giving  him  a high  ranking. 

His  ability  to  be  objective  about  his  parents,  particularly  his 
father,  may  be  one  of  the  most  important  things  revealed  by 
these  tests. 
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Case  Number  39 

Woman:  Single;  Age,  23;  General  Examination,  42;  Thur- 
stone,  30;  Harper,  63;  General  Information,  32;  Stanford:  T-R, 
33.1;  A-R,  55.99;  T-A,  -55.16. 

Strong  A rating  for:  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Boys’  Work  Secretary, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Physical  Director;  B+  rating  for:  Journalist,  Life 
Insurance  Salesman,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  General  Secretary. 

Experience:  Teacher,  3 years. 


This  woman’s  intelligence  score  is  almost  a sigma  below  the 
mean  for  Teachers  College,  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  entire  group. 
The  General  Information  score  is  likewise  one  of  the  lowest.  In 
view  of  these  scores  the  Harper  score  is  surprisingly  high.  She 
shows  a consistent  lack  of  critical  thought  about  democracy  as 
practiced  in  the  U.  S.  Her  loyalty  to  the  flag  and  constitution 
can  not  be  questioned. 

The  Strong  test  shows  interests  in  several  professions,  but 
teaching  does  not  appear.  Interest  in  such  an  organization  as  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  seems  to  be  the  most  pronounced.  She  dislikes  nearly 
all  of  the  100  occupations  listed  in  the  scale,  is  indifferent  to  the 
majority  of  amusements,  but  likes  the  various  activities,  espe- 
cially those  which  suggest  selling  or  dealing  with  people.  She 
likes  nearly  all  of  the  kinds  of  people  listed,  although  she  says  she 
is  indifferent  to  people  who  talk  about  themselves.  The  responses 
checked  on  the  Characteristic  Response  blank  indicate  that  she 
is  inclined  to  give  up  rather  easily,  to  feel  that  she  has  done  enough 
even  though  she  may  not  have  solved  the  problem.  The  Thur- 
stone  score  falls  in  the  class  called  “Average.” 

The  father  has  not  been  very  successful,  but  has  been  auto- 
cratic and  unreasonable  at  home.  The  daughter  is  somewhat 
afraid  of  him,  and  very  much  annoyed  by  him.  She  still  has  to 
ask  permission  to  do  things.  The  mother  and  daughter  are  very 
intimate  and  wrapped  up  in  each  other.  When  she  was  a child 
her  family  was  “under  status,”  and  she  felt  very  inferior  to  her 
group,  who  teased  her  and  called  her  unpleasant  nicknames. 

She  greatly  enjoys  social  life,  likes  to  be  the  life  of  the  party, 
likes  to  have  people  around.  Her  health  has  always  been  good 
and  she  takes  pride  in  her  record  as  an  athlete.  Until  recently, 
she  has  felt  that  her  school  accomplishment  has  been  above  the 
average. 
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She  wants  to  be  held  in  high  regard,  to  be  an  executive,  to  work 
busily  with  persons  and  things.  She  daydreams  of  touring  the 
country  making  speeches. 

This  girl  was  judged  to  have  a very  poor  chance  of  success. 
The  professors  felt  that  she  was  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  department. 

In  this  case,  the  judges  agreed  with  the  departmental  ratings. 
She  was  unanimously  judged  to  have  less  than  25  chances  in  100 
of  success  in  any  of  the  positions  listed.  This  was  the  lowest  score 
of  any  in  the  group.  Ranking  was  based  on  sex,  G.E.  record,  the 
fact  that  her  interests  were  not  in  the  field  of  education,  the  fact 
that  there  seemed  no  drive,  that  she  daydreamed  rather  than 
planned. 

Her  grades  are  uniformly  low  with  an  average  of  2.4.  The  de- 
partmental grade  average  is  2.0. 

Summary:  This  girl’s  lack  of  ability  is  probably  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  generally  low  rating  she  receives.  She  comes  from 
an  underprivileged  home,  seems  to  be  unaware  of  her  limitations, 
although  she  thinks  she  is  pretty  objective  about  them.  It  seems 
probable  that  she  would  be  happier  in  a profession  which  would 
make  more  use  of  her  athletic  ability,  if  she  really  has  such  abil- 
ity, as  well  as  of  her  liking  for  people. 

Case  Number  51 

Woman:  Single;  Age,  22;  General  Examination,  41;  Thur- 
stone,  9;  Harper,  53;  General  Information,  44.  Stanford:  T-R, 
-83.1;  A-R,  -91.41;  T-A,  20.03. 

Strong  A rating  for:  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Boys’  Work  Secretary, 
Teacher;  B+  rating  for:  Y.  M.  C.  A.  General  Secretary, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Physical  Director. 

Experience:  None. 

This  is  a young  woman  of  very  inferior  ability,  according  to 
Teachers  College  standards.  Her  general  information  score  is 
likewise  low.  The  Harper  score  is  one  of  the  low  ones  in  the 
group,  with  conservative  tendencies  registered  in  every  area. 

The  Stanford  scores  seem  to  indicate  that  she  has  more  aptitude 
for  research  than  teaching,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  she 
has  enough  intelligence  for  that.  It  seems  more  likely  that  she 
does  not  have  aptitude  for  teaching. 

The  Strong  test  seems  to  show  that  her  interests  are  in  dealing 
with  people.  Emotionally,  she  seems  extraordinarily  well  ad- 
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justed.  Nevertheless  she  worships  her  mother,  who  is  “perfectly 
wonderful.”  Her  father,  too,  was  a most  unusual  person.  He 
died  when  she  was  very  young.  Her  home  life  has  been  ideal. 

She  says  her  health  has  been  good,  that  she  has  been  proud  of 
her  record  as  an  athlete.  She  loves  to  have  people  around,  has 
always  been  very  popular,  greatly  enjoys  social  affairs.  She  spent 
40  hours  of  her  week  at  social  affairs,  chiefly  dances.  The  same 
amount  of  time  was  spent  working. 

She  says  she  has  always  been  at  the  top  of  her  class,  although 
she  has  never  really  studied.  Her  parents  expected  good  grades, 
but  she  has  never  had  to  work  for  them.  They  have  come  “acci- 
dentally.” She  wants  to  do  something  lasting,  to  exercise  author- 
ity, to  work  busily  with  persons  and  things. 

She  was  very  late  in  returning  the  test  blanks,  because  she 
“tried  to  find  a scoring  sheet  for  the  tests  and  couldn’t.” 


This  woman  was  selected  by  her  professors  as  one  with  very 
poor  chances  of  professional  success. 

The  judges  agreed  absolutely  with  the  professors.  She  tied 
with  one  other  for  lowest  place  on  all  positions  rated.  Ratings 
were  based  on  sex,  G.E.  score,  Stanford,  record,  and  Harper.  One 
judge  added  that  she  “probably  lied  on  the  Thurstone  to  make  a 
good  impression.” 

Her  grades  are  uniformly  low,  with  an  average  of  2.0.  The 
departmental  grade  average  is  the  same. 

Summary:  This  is  a young  woman  of  inferior  ability,  drive, 
and  originality.  She  offers  no  evidence  of  having  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  success  as  a teacher.  If  one  may  judge  from  her 
diary,  she  is  more  interested  in  making  social  contacts,  finding  a 
mate,  “making  a good  impression,”  than  in  her  career. 
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Some  Cases  in  Which  the  Ratings  of  the  Judges  Did  Not 
Agree  with  the  Departmental  Rating 

Case  Number  8 

Man:  Married;  Age,  24;  General  Examination,  56.  Thurstone, 
1;  Harper,  63;  General  Information,  42.  Stanford:  T-R,  75.8; 
A-R,  86.73;  T-A,  -26.35. 

Strong  A ratings  for:  Farmer,  Real  Estate  Salesman;  B-f- 
rating  for:  Certified  Public  Accountant,  Journalist,  Lawyer. 

Experience:  Teaching,  2 years. 

This  is  a young  man  whose  ability  is  somewhat  above  the 
median  for  Teachers  College.  The  General  Information  score  is 
very  low.  This  may  be  because  he  has  been  so  engrossed  in  his 
school  work  that  he  has  had  no  time  for  reading.  It  may  indi- 
cate lack  of  interest  in  keeping  up  with  current  information.  The 
Harper  score  is  slightly  below  the  median  for  this  group.  There 
is  a tendency  to  be  opposed  to  anything  that  involves  changes  in 
the  existing  social  order  and  some  conservatism  in  the  field  of 
religion. 

He  is  more  inclined  to  indicate  dislikes  than  preferences  on  the 
Strong  test.  The  total  score  does  not  seem  to  indicate  interests 
in  the  field  of  education.  The  only  score  on  the  Stanford  test 
high  enough  to  be  reliable  is  the  first,  indicating  that  he  has  more 
aptitude  for  teaching  than  for  research. 

The  Thurstone  score  is  the  lowest  in  the  group,  nearly  the  low- 
est possible.  The  only  item  which  he  checks,  indicates  that  he 
does  not  take  care  not  to  hurt  people’s  feelings. 

He  has  been  an  officer  in  student  organizations.  He  has  had 
scholarships  awarded  to  him. 

Professors  in  this  young  man’s  department  considered  him  very 
promising.  They  were  willing  to  recommend  him  highly  for  any 
good  position,  as  they  were  sure  he  would  succeed. 

The  judges  were  somewhat  undecided  about  his  ability.  For 
each  position  he  has  some  ratings  in  each  of  the  three  columns 
(75  chances  in  100  of  success,  25-75  chances  in  100,  less  than  25 
chances  in  100).  The  total  rating  for  positions  in  his  own  major 
department  is  below  the  median  for  the  entire  group,  the  total 
rating  for  all  positions  is  above  the  group  median.  His  two  low- 
est ratings  are  for  the  positions  in  his  own  department.  Ratings 
are  based  on  age,  experience,  record,  G.  E.  score,  lack  of  interest 
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in  education,  and  general  information  score.  There  was  some 
feeling  that  he  had  not  been  entirely  honest  about  marking  the 
Thurstone  scale. 

His  grades  are  much  higher  in  his  own  department  than  in  any 
other.  The  general  average  is  3.2;  the  department  average  4.0. 

Summary:  The  difference  in  rating  for  success  in  this  instance 
may  be  due  to  departmental  bias,  mentioned  earlier.  This  may 
be  one  of  those  men  who  is  very  acceptable  in  one  environment, 
considered  very  undesirable  in  another.  The  difference  may  be 
due  to  personal  factors  which  appear  in  face-to-face  contacts,  but 
not  in  test  blanks. 

Case  Number  11^ 

Woman:  Single;  Age,  40;  General  Information,  47;  Thurstone, 
44;  Harper,  60;  General  Information,  46.  Stanford:  T-R,  —173.9; 
A-R,  -121.39;  T-A,  -126.54. 

Strong  A rating  for:  Nothing;  B+  rating  for:  Journalist, 
Advertiser. 

Experience:  Teacher,  9 years;  Administrator,  7 years. 

This  is  a woman  whose  test  scores  are  not  in  her  favor.  The 
G.E.  score  is  slightly  below  the  median  for  Teachers  College;  the 
Thurstone  score,  while  “average,”  approaches  the  border  line  of 
“maladjusted;”  the  Harper  score  is  slightly  below  the  median  for 
this  group.  The  Strong  test,  which  has  not  been  standardized  for 
women,  has  not  been  successful  in  revealing  her  interests. 

The  Stanford  scores  are  much  higher  than  those  Jensen  uses  for 
prediction,  indicating  that  of  the  three  aptitudes  measured,  re- 
search is  predominant,  with  teaching  second.  She  indicates  that 
she  thinks  she  is  a better  administrator,  with  teaching  second. 
The  G.E.  score  seems  to  show  that  she  lacks  the  ability  to  do  good 
research  work.  The  Characteristic  Responses  reveal  even  more 
clearly  that  she  would  not  particularly  enjoy  research.  In  re- 
sponse to  situations  where  more  study  is  indicated,  her  reaction  is 
likely  to  be,  “These  additional  assignments  make  me  tired,”  “I’ve 
done  the  required  amount  of  work,  so  I’m  entitled  to  stop,” 
“I’ve  put  in  time  enough,  the  teacher  will  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  that.” 

She  spent  only  43  hours  of  her  week  working,  which  is  below 
the  median  of  the  less  able  group.  Thirty  hours  were  spent  in 
recreation  of  various  sorts,  chiefly  bridge  parties  and  solitaire. 
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She  greatly  enjoys  such  parties,  and  says  she  is  always  planning 
teas,  bridges,  picnics.  She  reported  with  pride  that  she  knew 
every  girl  in  her  dormitory  by  name  and  that  she  thought  she  was 
the  only  one  in  it  of  whom  that  was  true. 

She  does  not  enjoy  social  affairs  at  which  men  are  present. 
Her  father  died  when  she  was  less  than  a year  old,  leaving  the 
mother  with  five  children  to  support.  Only  one  of  these  was  a 
boy.  He  left  home  before  the  subject  can  remember.  She  feels 
very  ill  at  ease  when  talking  with  a man.  During  her  years  of 
teaching,  she  has  learned  to  get  along  very  well  in  a business  way, 
but  if  she  has  to  meet  a man  socially,  she  feels  quite  tongue-tied 
and  inhibited.  Recognizing  the  handicap  such  an  attitude  formed, 
she  has  tried  various  treatments.  Recently  she  took  a year’s 
course  in  social  dancing.  She  feels  that  it  has  not  helped  her, 
although  she  went  faithfully  for  the  whole  year. 

She  has  always  had  many  “crushes.”  She  feels  very  guilty 
about  these  affairs,  but  says  she  just  can’t  help  it.  She  suffers  a 
great  deal  from  loneliness  and  a feeling  that  “nobody  in  the  world 
really  cares  anything  about  me.” 

When  she  was  twenty,  she  had  a nervous  breakdown  following 
scarlet  fever.  She  was  in  a sanitarium  for  a year,  during  which 
she  suffered  from  a total  loss  of  memory.  Her  recovery  was  prac- 
tically complete,  although  there  are  still  incidents  in  the  period 
just  before  her  illness  which  she  is  unable  to  recall.  She  reports 
that  she  has  occasional  lapses  of  memory  now.  There  is  a possi- 
bility that  her  illness  was  encephalitis,  although  the  description 
is  too  inadequate  for  identification. 

Notwithstanding  her  emotional  handicaps,  she  has  been  uni- 
formly successful  in  her  sixteen  years  of  teaching,  advancing 
steadily  from  the  one-room  country  school  where  she  started  to  a 
position  as  supervisor  of  the  elementary  schools  in  a large  eastern 
city.  

This  woman  was  given  a high  rating  by  her  department,  and 
it  was  through  their  recommendation  that  she  obtained  her  pres- 
ent position. 

The  judges  were  not  so  favorably  impressed.  Their  score  for 
departmental  position  was  in  the  third  quartile,  and  for  total 
ability  in  the  bottom  quartile.  They  penalized  her  rather  heav- 
ily for  her  emotional  problems  and  for  her  shyness  with  men. 
Her  breakdown  was  also  regarded  as  an  unfavorable  factor.  All 
six  felt  that  her  G.E.  score  was  too  low  to  indicate  chances  of 
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any  outstanding  success,  although  they  thought  her  capacity  for 
hard  work  and  her  record  might  indicate  that  she  had  some  ability 
as  a supervisor. 

Her  grades  have  been  uniformly  low,  with  an  average  of  2.6. 
The  departmental  average  is  2.7. 

Summary:  The  high  departmental  rating  seems  to  be  based  on 
inadequate  information,  or  else  the  tests  fail  to  reveal  this  woman’s 
real  capacity.  It  is  possible  that  in  dealing  with  young  children 
a very  high  intelligence  record  is  not  necessary.  Perhaps  she  has 
been  penalized  too  heavily  for  the  lack  of  it.  It  seems  probable 
that  her  sane  recognition  of  her  emotional  problems  and  attempts 
to  meet  them  will  enable  her  to  surmount  them  successfully.  She 
is  very  much  interested  in  people,  not  particularly  in  study. 
This  may  account  both  for  her  low  grades  and  her  high  rating  in 
her  department. 

Case  Number  23 

Man:  Single;  Age,  26;  General  Examination,  55;  Thurstone, 
85;  Harper,  64;  General  Information,  46.  Stanford:  T-R,  59; 
A-R,  60;  T-A,  2.18. 

Strong  A rating  for : Farmer,  Teacher;  B + rating  for:  Office 
Clerk,  Personnel  Manager,  Purchasing  Agent. 

Experience:  Teacher,  3 years;  Farming,  Salesman. 

This  is  a man  whose  ability  is  slightly  superior  to  that  of  the 
majority  of  students  at  Teachers  College.  The  General  Informa- 
tion score  is  decidedly  lower  than  the  G.E.  score.  This  may  help 
to  account  for  the  rather  surprising  areas  of  prejudice  revealed 
by  the  Harper  test.  He  says  he  believes  that  “one  should  never 
allow  his  own  training  and  experience  to  lead  him  in  ways  that 
he  knows  are  contrary  to  the  Bible.”  He  thinks  children  should 
be  so  firmly  indoctrinated  in  matters  of  citizenship  that  life’s  later 
experiences  can  never  modify  the  opinions  given.  Aside  from  these 
evidences  of  indoctrination  in  his  youth  and  of  his  belief  in  the 
process,  the  Harper  score  is  high,  only  slightly  below  the  median 
for  this  group. 

The  interests  revealed  by  the  Strong  blank  follow  rather  closely 
his  experience.  He  was  reared  on  a farm,  has  spent  some  time 
clerking  in  a small  country  store,  where  he  probably  combined 
the  duties  of  salesman,  office  clerk  and  purchasing  agent.  He  has 
also  had  experience  as  an  insurance  salesman. 
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The  Stanford  scores  are  not  high  enough  to  be  reliable,  but  con- 
sistently indicate  teaching  or  administrative  aptitudes. 

The  Thurstone  score  is  so  high  as  to  place  the  subject  in  the 
“class  needing  the  aid  of  a psychiatrist.”  He  says  he  is  shy,  un- 
happy in  a social  situation,  feels  very  inferior,  is  self-conscious 
about  his  personal  appearance,  worries  about  his  health. 

The  father  was  very  autocratic  and  unreasonable,  very  moody, 
likely  to  cause  occasional  bad  scenes  in  the  home.  Both  parents 
demanded  absolute  obedience  and  supervised  him  very  closely. 
He  has  been  resentful  and  defiant,  but  says  he  is  now  docile  to 
avoid  trouble.  He  has  been  more  intimate  with  his  mother  than 
with  his  father.  She  has  been  very  demonstrative  in  her  affec- 
tion, he  thinks. 

Intellectually,  he  thinks  he  has  been  above  the  average.  He 
has  always  worked  for  high  grades  because  of  family  pressure, 
although  he  is  beginning  to  feel  that  they  are  not  so  important  as 
he  has  been  taught  to  believe  them. 

During  the  week  for  which  he  kept  a record,  he  worked  72 
hours,  or  more  than  10  hours  a day.  This  included  class  work, 
professional  work  in  a private  school  and  the  writing  of  an  article. 

He  wants  to  be  held  in  high  regard,  to  be  an  executive,  a “mas- 
ter of  men.” 

This  man  was  given  a very  high  rating  by  his  department,  re- 
ported to  be  one  of  the  most  outstanding  of  several  years.  He  has 
been  made  an  assistant  in  the  department  for  the  coming  year, 
in  order  that  he  may  continue  his  studies  here.  One  member  of 
the  staff  commented  especially  on  his  fine  appearance  and  perfect 
health. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  judges  were  not  so  favorably  impressed. 
Their  scores  for  both  departmental  position  and  total  rating  place 
him  in  the  lowest  quartile.  These  ratings  were  based  chiefly  on 
the  Thurstone  record,  although  several  mentioned  the  low  Gen- 
eral Information  Score.  There  seemed  to  be  a feeling  also  that 
one  who  worked  as  hard  as  this  man  and  had  as  much  real  ability 
should  have  accomplished  more  professionally  than  he  had. 

His  grades  have  been  uniformly  high,  with  an  average  of  3.6. 
The  average  for  courses  in  his  major  department  is  3.4. 

Summary:  This  is  a young  man  of  superior  ability,  who  has 
impressed  his  instructors  very  favorably.  He  has  the  capacity 
for  hard  work,  and  seems  to  be  effective  in  his  work.  He  is  at  pres- 
ent handicapped  by  emotional  tension.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
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home  situation,  which  seems  to  include  an  overfond  mother  and 
an  autocratic  father.  It  may  be  due  to  the  strain  of  trying  to 
re-adjust  his  ideas  to  the  atmosphere  he  finds  here.  Since  there 
seems  to  be  no  real  basis  for  his  feelings  of  inferiority,  the  first 
seems  to  be  the  more  probable  explanation.  He  wants  to  com- 
pensate for  these  feelings  of  inferiority  by  becoming  a “master  of 
men.” 

Case  Number  32 

Man:  Married;  Age,  39;  General  Examination,  57;  Thurstone, 
31;  Harper,  53;  General  Information,  56. 

Stanford:  T-R,  -26.9;  A-R,  7.59;  T-A,  -46.54. 

Strong  A rating  for:  Teacher;  B+  rating  for:  Architect, 
Farmer,  School  Superintendent. 

Experience:  Teacher,  7 years;  Administrator,  8 years. 

This  man’s  G.E.  score  places  him  almost  a sigma  above  the 
median  for  Teachers  College.  The  General  Information  score  is 
also  high.  In  spite  of  this  wide  range  of  information,  the  Harper 
score  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  whole  group.  He  shows  conserva- 
tism in  every  field  measured. 

The  Strong  test  indicates  that  he  has  interests  like  those  of 
teachers  and  administrators,  particularly  those  in  farming  com- 
munities, perhaps.  The  Stanford  scores  are  too  low  to  be  at  all 
reliable.  Many  of  the  questions  he  does  not  answer  at  all.  This 
doubtless  helps  to  lower  his  score.  He  fails  also  to  check  several 
of  the  Characteristic  Responses,  because,  as  he  explains,  “I  have 
never  been  in  that  situation.  I do  not  know  what  I would  do.” 
This  may  be  the  reason  for  his  failure  to  check  the  Stanford 
responses. 

The  Thurstone  score  falls  in  the  group  called  “Average,”  with 
some  indications  of  shyness  and  withdrawing  behavior. 

He  worships  his  mother,  who  is  “perfect.”  She  has  always  been 
wrapped  up  in  him  and  his  successes  and  failures.  He  is  some- 
what more  objective  about  his  father,  of  whom  he  has  been  afraid 
until  recently.  He  resented  the  rules  which  he  was  expected  to 
obey,  but  did  not  openly  rebel. 

He  does  not  feel  that  he  is  particularly  different  from  other  peo- 
ple. He  used  to  want  to  be  famous,  but  now  has  no  idea  of  ever 
being  out  of  the  ordinary.  He  works  very  hard.  He  reports  81 
hours  spent  working.  Of  this  time,  13  hours  were  spent  working 
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for  his  board,  the  rest  at  school  work,  although  he  is  not  carrying 
an  unusually  heavy  program.  Only  13  hours  of  the  week  were 
spent  in  recreational  activities. 

This  man  was  given  a very  low  rating  by  his  department. 

The  judges  rated  him  slightly  higher  than  his  own  department. 
Both  department  scores  and  total  scores  are  only  slightly  below 
the  median  for  the  entire  group.  They  are  inclined  to  penalize 
him  for  failure  to  achieve  more  than  mediocre  success  before  he 
is  40,  for  his  attachment  to  his  mother,  and  for  his  failure  to  co- 
operate fully  in  the  testing  situation.  They  are  willing  to  give 
him  more  credit  than  he  deserves,  perhaps,  for  his  G.E.  score. 

In  spite  of  his  hard  work,  his  grades  are  uniformly  very  low. 
They  are  consistently  on  the  border-line  of  failure,  with  an  occa- 
sional lapse  on  the  wrong  side.  The  average  is  1.3,  which  is  just 
above  D.  The  department  average  is  2.0. 

Summary:  This  seems  to  be  a man  who  for  some  reason  not 
revealed  by  these  tests  is  not  achieving  as  much  as  he  should.  He 
has  ability,  but  seems  not  to  have  learned  how  to  use  it,  or  per- 
haps, has  not  yet  found  his  field.  It  is  possible  that  personality 
factors  which  are  not  revealed  at  all  by  these  tests  influence  his 
departmental  ratings,  but  do  not  enter  into  the  judges’  ratings. 
The  long  hours  of  work  and  the  poor  grades  seem  to  indicate  a 
lack  of  effectiveness  in  his  approach.  There  may  be  a lack  of 
ambition,  a fear  of  failure.  His  failure  to  answer  the  tests  com- 
pletely may  be  an  evidence  of  that  fear. 

Case  Number  J+3 

Man:  Single;  Age,  24;  General  Examination,  55;  Thurstone, 
20;  Harper,  73;  General  Information,  49. 

Stanford:  T-R,  -116.9;  A-R,  -120.56;  T-A,  8.82. 

Strong  A rating  for:  Personnel  Manager,  Psychologist,  School 
Superintendent,  Teacher;  B + rating  for:  Journalist,  Lawyer, 
Mathematician,  Minister. 

Experience:  Teacher,  2 years;  Administrator,  2 years. 

This  is  a young  man  of  slightly  more  than  average  ability.  The 
General  Information  score  is  lower  than  would  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  Harper  score  is  high,  indicating  a liberal  viewpoint. 

The  Strong  scores  indicate  interests  like  those  of  teachers  of 
psychology  or  school  superintendents,  with  some  other  interests, 
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all  but  one  of  which  involve  dealing  with  people.  The  Stanford 
scores  definitely  point  toward  research  rather  than  teaching  or 
administrative  aptitudes. 

The  Thurstone  score  is  very  low,  indicating  a very  stable  emo- 
tional life. 

He  reports  that  the  other  children  in  the  family  were  not  so 
talented  as  he,  that  he  has  always  been  the  favored  one  among 
them.  He  thinks  he  has  always  been  considerably  above  the  aver- 
age of  his  class  at  school,  has  always  had  high  grades  although  he  is 
not  particularly  interested  in  that  aspect  of  his  work.  He  has 
not  thought  himself  particularly  different  from  his  group  until 
recently.  Now  he  is  inclined  to  feel  that  he  is  somewhat  superior. 
Withal,  he  reports  that  he  is  not  conceited  about  the  possession  of 
a high  intelligence  quotient. 

He  enjoys  social  life  greatly,  says  he  is  likely  to  be  a leader,  that 
he  always  has  plenty  of  companionship.  He  can  get  along  with 
anybody,  he  thinks. 

He  has  no  idea  of  doing  anything  out  of  the  ordinary,  but  wants 
to  do  his  work  well.  He  wants  to  teach,  but  prefers  the  world  of 
contemplation  and  imagination  to  the  more  active  life.  He  wants 
to  perform  some  real  service  where  it  counts. 

All  the  professors  in  his  department,  who  knew  him,  felt  very 
doubtful  about  this  man’s  chances  of  success.  One  had  had  no 
contact  with  him,  so  did  not  rate  him. 

The  judges  did  not  share  this  feeling.  His  departmental  score 
is  well  above  the  median  of  the  group,  nearly  up  to  the  top  quar- 
tile.  The  total  score  is  not  so  high,  but  still  well  above  the 
median.  Ratings  are  based  on  age,  sex,  record,  experience, 
Harper  score,  interest  in  people.  One  judge  commented  that  he 
seemed  to  have  research  interests,  but  not  sufficient  ability.  There 
was  some  feeling  that  he  had  a tendency  to  exaggerate  his  own 
abilities. 

His  grades  show  some  variation,  with  an  average  of  2.8.  The 
department  average  is  also  2.8. 

Summary:  It  is  possible  that  personality  factors  which  do  not 
appear  on  the  test  blanks  influence  those  people  with  whom  this 
man  has  personal  contacts.  He  reports  that  his  father  was  not 
ambitious,  but  was  very  popular  and  had  an  excellent  reputation. 
Like  his  father,  he  has  no  ambition  to  become  famous.  This  may 
account  for  his  low  department  rating. 
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Case  Number  57 

Woman:  Single;  Age,  33;  General  Examination,  57;  Thurstone, 
14;  Harper,  74;  General  Information,  55. 

Stanford:  T-R,  100.3;  A-R,  54.73;  T-A,  109.84. 

Strong  A rating  for:  Teacher;  B+  rating  for:  Psychologist, 
Personnel  Manager. 

Experience:  Teacher,  8 years;  School  Psychologist,  4 years. 

This  is  a woman  of  superior  ability,  nearly  one  sigma  above  the 
mean  for  Teachers  College  students.  The  General  Information 
score  is  likewise  well  above  the  median.  The  Harper  score  is  one 
of  the  highest  in  the  group. 

The  Strong  score  indicates  interests  like  those  of  a teacher  of 
psychology.  She  is  more  inclined  to  express  liking  than  disliking 
in  all  the  fields  measured  by  the  Strong  test.  The  Stanford  scores 
indicate  that  she  has  more  aptitude  for  teaching  than  for  either 
research  or  administration.  She  seems  to  have  the  least  aptitude 
for  research. 

The  Thurstone  score  indicates  a very  well  balanced  and  stable 
personality.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
she  came  from  a very  unfavored  environment.  The  father  was  a 
ne’er-do-well,  toward  whom  the  subject  felt  bitter  and  scornful 
during  her  childhood.  Now  she  thinks  she  is  more  objective  about 
him.  There  was  constant  friction  in  the  home. 

The  subject’s  health  has  always  been  good.  She  used  to  be 
very  much  interested  in  games  and  sports  and  in  winning.  She 
is  not  so  much  interested  now.  She  thinks  her  intellectual 
achievement  has  always  been  above  the  average.  She  has  not 
worked  for  grades,  but  because  she  has  been  interested  in  her 
work.  She  has  always  had  many  friends,  has  had  a fair  degree  of 
social  recognition,  and  has  enjoyed  social  affairs. 

She  has  no  idea  of  being  out  of  the  ordinary,  thinks  she  wants 
to  teach.  She  wants  to  work  busily  with  people  and  things,  en- 
joys feeling  that  her  desk  is  piled  full  of  work.  She  spent  65 
hours  working  during  the  week  for  which  she  kept  her  diary. 

This  woman  was  given  a high  rating  by  the  professors  in  her 
present  major  department.  This  is  the  more  interesting  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  she  entered  Teachers  College  in  another  depart- 
ment. She  carried  a heavy  program  in  that  department,  but  her 
grades  were  all  very  low.  Some  failures  are  recorded.  Through 
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a general  course  (required)  she  became  interested,  apparently  ac- 
cidentally, in  her  present  major  and  has  made  an  excellent  record 
there.  One  professor  has  given  her  an  A rating  in  every  course 
which  she  has  taken  with  him.  Her  grade  average,  due  to  earlier 
failure,  is  low,  2.9.  Her  department  grade  average  is  3.2. 

Here  again  the  judges  are  somewhat  uncertain  about  their 
ratings.  The  scores  vary  widely.  The  average  for  positions  in 
her  present  department  is  barely  above  the  median.  The  total 
average  is  barely  below  the  top  25%.  Reasons  for  ratings  are  sex, 
record,  experience,  low  Thurstone  score,  high  teaching  score  on 
the  Stanford  test.  The  Strong  score  is  also  mentioned. 

Summary:  There  is  nothing  in  the  test  blanks  to  show  why 
this  woman  should  fail  in  one  department  and  succeed  in  another. 
It  may  be  that  progressive  emotional  adjustment  and  not  a shift 
in  major  interest  has  made  the  difference.  It  may  be  that  she  is 
sensitive  to  environment  and  reacts  differently  to  different 
persons.  The  judges’  highest  rating  was  given  in  the  department 
in  which  she  failed.  She  seems  now  to  have  achieved  emotional 
stability  and  found  a field  in  which  she  is  interested.  It  is 
probable  that  the  prediction  of  success  is  justified. 


CHAPTER  V 

Summary  and  Interpretation 

A group  of  58  students  selected  on  the  basis  of  teachers’  ratings 
of  probable  professional  success  has  been  studied  by  means  of  a 
number  of  personality  and  vocational  tests.  For  39  of  the  group, 
outstanding  success  has  been  predicted  by  the  majority  of  pro- 
fessors in  their  major  department.  For  19,  probable  failure  has 
been  predicted.  Predictions  were  made  on  the  basis  of  profes- 
sional work  already  done,  the  type  of  work  done  while  at  Teachers 
College  and  personality  factors.  In  no  case  has  a student  been 
included  who  was  not  recommended  by  a majority  of  the  profes- 
sors in  his  major  department.  The  ratings  were  made  with 
greater  ease  and  probably  greater  reliability  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  scale. 

The  high  and  low  ratings  are  made  entirely  in  terms  of  Teachers 
College  students.  It  seems  very  probable  that  the  students  who 
come  here  are  a highly  selected  group,  that  one  who  is  “low”  by 
comparison  with  other  persons  here,  may  actually  be  “high” 
when  compared  to  all  the  teachers  in  the  field.  In  drawing  these 
conclusions,  therefore,  no  comparison  with  the  average  person  in 
the  field  is  implied.  These  are  two  groups  drawn  from  the  highly 
selected  body  of  teachers  that  come  to  Teachers  College  for  grad- 
uate work. 

Since  the  group  represented  five  different  departments,  it  is 
possible  that  five  different  personality  types  were  selected.  The 
self-confident  man,  unburdened  by  self-analytical  propensities, 
may  be  the  standard  in  one  department;  the  more  retiring  man, 
who  is  likewise  more  introspective,  may  be  the  one  chosen  in  an- 
other department.  In  this  study  no  distinction  has  been  made 
between  those  likely  to  be  successful  in  research  and  those  more 
likely  to  be  successful  in  teaching  or  administrative  positions. 
Since  there  appears  to  be  no  general  pattern  characteristic  of  the 
more  successful  group,  it  may  be  that  a study  which  separated 
the  research  and  administrative  type  of  individual  in  each  depart- 
ment would  yield  more  clear  cut  results.  It  is  possible  that  the 
research  pattern  tends  to  be  the  same  in  the  various  departments, 
but  there  is  no  assurance  that  this  is  true. 

The  group  was  kept  small  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  very  ex- 
tremes of  the  distribution  of  professional  ability  were  wanted.  It 
seemed  more  probable  that  marked  differences  might  appear  if 
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only  the  very  outstanding  and  the  very  unsuccessful  were  chosen 
than  if  the  cases  were  scattered  over  the  entire  range  of  ability. 
The  second  reason  for  keeping  the  group  small  was  to  make  pos- 
sible a more  complete  study  of  each  case.  It  was  felt  that  as 
thorough  an  exploration  as  possible  of  a few  individuals  might  be 
more  valuable  than  a more  superficial  study  of  a large  number  of 
people.  The  average  amount  of  time  required  for  completing  the 
test  blanks  was  four  hours  or  approximately  half  a day.  Some  in- 
dividuals spent  more  than  seven  hours  working  on  the  blanks. 
Such  a large  amount  of  time  could  not  well  have  been  asked  of  a 
large  group. 

Except  in  one  instance,  tests  already  available  were  used.  The 
tests  chosen  included  a personal  history  record,  a survey  of  in- 
terests covering  occupation,  amusements,  people,  activities,  and 
school  subjects;  a survey  of  reactions  to  various  teaching,  admin- 
istrative and  study  situations;  a test  of  liberalism  versus  liberal 
mindedness;  a survey  of  personality  factors,  a study  of  general 
information  in  a wide  variety  of  fields,  a study  of  academic  suc- 
cess, and  a study  of  intelligence  as  measured  by  the  general  exam- 
ination at  Teachers  College. 

A record  of  experience  was  asked  for,  but  not  all  the  subjects 
gave  such  a record. 

In  some  cases  there  were  personal  interviews,  but  it  proved  im- 
possible to  arrange  them  in  many  cases.  Many  of  the  subjects 
agreed  to  co-operate  only  on  condition  that  nothing  of  the  sort 
was  asked  for.  A controlled  interview  with  each  subject  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  valuable.  In  those  cases  where  there  was 
such  an  interview,  it  was  possible  to  check  up  on  various  hypo- 
theses which  the  blanks  had  suggested.  In  some  cases,  the  ques- 
tions had  been  misinterpreted  and  corrections  were  made  during 
the  interview.  Visits  in  the  home  would  probably  have  been  very 
valuable,  but  proved  quite  impossible  in  this  situation. 

The  tests  were  numbered  so  that  no  name  need  appear  in  the 
record.  They  were  mailed  to  those  who  expressed  a willingness 
to  co-operate.  It  was  hoped  that  a greater  honesty  of  response 
could  be  secured  in  this  way. 

The  results  were  treated  in  three  ways.  Biserial  r was  com- 
puted for  those  tests  which  yielded  a numerical  score.  The  great- 
est amount  of  difference  between  the  two  groups  was  shown  by 
grades.  Since  the  same  factors  which  caused  a professor  to  select 
a student  for  this  study  probably  operated  when  he  was  recording 
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grades,  it  is  perhaps  unwise  to  attach  too  much  significance  to 
this  correlation. 

The  next  highest  correlation  with  professional  success  is  yielded 
by  scores  on  the  general  examination.  Within  the  limits  of  a 
large  group,  intelligence  as  measured  by  the  general  examination 
does  seem  to  be  a factor  in  success.  The  correlation  is  far  too  low 
for  individual  prediction.  It  seems  probable  that  the  judges  who 
rated  the  cases  gave  too  much  weight  to  the  G.E.  score.  At  least 
one  admitted  that  a high  score  tended  to  prejudice  him  in  favor 
of  an  individual  even  before  he  knew  anything  else  about  the  per- 
son. This  was  probably  true  to  a certain  extent  of  the  others. 
This  factor  may  also  have  influenced  the  professors  in  making 
their  selections,  although  the  scores  were  not  known  to  many  of 
those  professors. 

The  lowest  correlation  with  professional  success  predictions  was 
yielded  by  the  Thurstone  test.  Apparently  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  neurotic  traits  does  not  at  present  affect  professional  suc- 
cess. The  judges  were  inclined  to  attach  more  significance  to  this 
score  than  were  the  professors.  It  is  possible  that  the  individuals 
concerned  will  be  somewhat  handicapped  later,  although  they  now 
impress  their  teachers  as  being  unusually  able. 

In  the  second  place,  item  analysis  of  each  test  has  been  made. 
Some  trends  of  difference  seem  to  appear.  These  are  summarized 
in  the  following  pages.  Some  statistical  summarization  has  been 
given  for  those  items  which  showed  the  greatest  amount  of  dif- 
ference. The  numbers  are  so  small  that  few  of  the  differences  are 
statistically  reliable.  That  is,  there  is  no  assurance  that  these 
differences  would  appear  in  the  same  direction  if  another  group 
were  tested.  These  trends  are  merely  tentative  leads  and  are  here 
presented  as  such. 

It  is  possible  that  many  of  the  qualities  which  seem  to  be  more 
characteristic  of  the  less  able  group  have  their  origin  in  the  failure 
to  attain  a reasonably  objective,  adult  attitude  toward  their  par- 
ents. Their  tendency  to  worship  their  parents  uncritically  has 
already  been  noted.  Their  tendency  toward  conservatism  in  reli- 
gious, political,  economic  and  patriotic  matters,  has  already  been 
explained  on  the  grounds  of  their  having  adopted  their  parents’ 
attitudes  in  these  questions  and  asked  no  further  questions.  They 
report  that  in  matters  of  sex,  they  agree  with  their  parents’  atti- 
tudes. Perhaps  more  important  than  their  conservatism,  so  far 
as  professional  success  is  concerned,  is  their  carry-over  of  the  home 
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Some  Items  Which  Seemed  Most  Useful  in  Differentiating  the 

two  Groups 


The  superior  group — 

Are  more  objective  about  their  parents. 

Feel  that  they  are  more  liberal  than  their  par- 
ents in  religious  matters. 

Have  had  more  playmates. 

Have  had  more  parental  pressure  to  get 
grades. 

Have  had  more  desire  to  be  famous,  to  do 
something  outstanding. 

Find  pleasure  in  both  books  and  people,  con- 
templation and  social  life. 

Feel  fairly  well  satisfied  with  life. 

Are  aware  of  some  problems. 

Are  more  likely  to  express  liking  or  disliking 
for  occupations,  amusements,  activities. 
Express  liking  for  fewer  school  subjects. 

Like  more  kinds  of  people. 

Are  more  interested  in  plans  for  five  years 
ahead  than  in  the  immediate  future. 

Are  less  likely  to  make  excuses. 

Are  less  likely  to  tell  jokes  well. 

Are  less  likely  to  loan  money  to  acquain- 
tances. 

Are  likely  to  spend  more  time  at  professional 
work. 

Are  more  likely  to  suggest  advisability  of  ac- 
tivities in  community. 

Are  more  likely  to  do  nothing  about  certain 
types  of  discipline  cases. 

Are  more  likely  to  start  their  professional  ca- 
reer early. 

Are  more  likely  to  want  more  evidence  before 
defending  themselves. 

Are  more  likely  to  make  decisions  on  the  basis 
of  values. 

Are  likely  to  be  more  liberal  in  matters  of 
politics,  economics,  religion  and  patriotism. 

Are  likely  to  organize  and  carry  out  projects 
directly  affecting  the  school. 

Are  likely  to  be  less  democratic  in  matters  of 
school  policy. 

Are  likely  to  worry  too  long  over  humiliating 
experiences. 

Are  less  vigorous  in  health. 


The  less  able  group — 

Are  more  inclined  to  idealize  their  parents, 
to  be  uncritical  about  them. 

Accept  their  parents’  point  of  view  about 
religion. 

Have  had  fewer  playmates. 

Like  intellectual  work,  do  not  care  for  grades. 
Have  been  more  depressed  about  low  grades. 
Have  not  felt  that  they  were  out  of  the 
ordinary. 

Are  more  dependent  on  people;  suffer  more 
from  loneliness. 

Feel  very  well  satisfied  with  life. 

Report  few  or  no  problems. 

Are  more  likely  to  express  indifference  to  oc- 
cupations, amusements,  activities. 

Express  disliking  for  fewer  school  subjects. 
Like  or  are  indifferent  to  more  kinds  of  peo- 
ple. 

Are  more  interested  in  the  immediate  future 
than  in  plans  for  five  years  ahead. 

Are  more  likely  to  make  excuses. 

Are  more  likely  to  tell  jokes  well. 

Are  more  likely  to  loan  money  to  acquain- 
tances. 

Are  likely  to  spend  more  time  in  recreation. 
Are  more  likely  to  offer  to  direct  activities  in 
the  community. 

Are  more  likely  to  punish  in  certain  types  of 
discipline  cases. 

Are  more  likely  to  drift  into  professional 
career. 

Are  more  likely  to  contradict,  to  defend  them- 
selves stubbornly. 

Are  more  likely  to  do  the  hardest  thing  or  to 
follow  the  teacher’s  advice. 

Are  likely  to  be  more  conservative  in  matters 
of  politics,  economics,  religion  and  patriot- 
ism. 

Are  likely  to  offer  to  assist  if  asked  in  projects 
directly  affecting  the  school. 

Are  likely  to  be  more  democratic  in  matters 
of  school  policy. 

Are  likely  to  feel  that  they  deserve  a better 
lot  than  they  have. 

Have  had  superior  health. 


situation  into  other  environments.  Their  “preaching  and  whip- 
ping” attitudes  may  be  reflections  of  the  home  atmosphere,  their 
tendency  to  contradict,  to  assert  themselves  may  be  an  intensifi- 
cation of  their  childish  attitudes.  Not  being  able  to  fight  back  at 
home,  they  become  unnecessarily  domineering  and  independent 
outside  the  home. 

It  may  be  that  the  matter  of  drive  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  behavior  of  the  more  successful  group.  They  record  an 
earlier  ambition  for  fame,  they  are  more  anxious  now  to  be  held  in 
high  regard,  they  start  their  professional  career  earlier,  they  sub- 
ordinate other  things  to  it,  they  work  longer  hours  at  it.  They 
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are  more  sure  that  they  would  select  the  position  with  work  they 
find  enjoyable  regardless  of  the  salary  paid,  they  are  more  in- 
terested in  long  time  planning  for  themselves. 

It  seems  not  unfair  to  say  that  the  less  able  group  have  acquired 
habits  of  failure,  while  the  successful  group  have  acquired  habits 
of  success.  Possibly  the  expectation  of  success  or  failure  is  the 
important  thing. 

However,  the  individual  variation  is  so  great  that  such  conclu- 
sions can  be  only  tentative.  Many  of  the  individuals  in  the  group 
for  whom  success  is  predicted  show  those  characteristics  which 
have  been  here  listed  as  typical  of  the  less  able  group.  Many  of 
the  group  for  whom  a less  successful  career  has  been  predicted 
have  characteristics  which  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  other 
group. 

In  the  third  place,  the  reports  for  each  individual  were  written 
and  submitted  to  six  judges  for  rating  of  chances  of  success  in  six 
professional  fields.  The  judges  had  all  had  experience  in  testing 
and  guidance  programs.  They  were  all  from  the  same  department 
and  it  is  possible  that  they  all  had  the  same  sorts  of  bias.  The 
reliability  of  their  ratings  is  .83.  They  were  more  successful  in 
selecting  the  failure  group  than  in  selecting  the  success  group. 
This  was  probably  due  to:  attaching  more  importance  to  the  G.E. 
score  than  the  professors  had  done,  attaching  more  importance 
to  the  Thurstone  scale  and  to  emotional  difficulties  than  did  the 
professors,  making  the  ratings  entirely  on  an  objective  basis  with 
no  contact  with  the  individual  which  might  reveal  personality 
factors  other  than  those  which  the  blanks  reported. 

The  six  judges  agreed  that  the  G.E.  was  the  most  important 
single  factor  in  making  the  ratings.  This  may  have  been  due  to 
departmental  bias.  The  next  most  important  factor  they  felt  to 
be  record  of  experience  as  it  revealed : effectiveness  in  a vocational 
situation,  originality,  and  social  effectiveness. 

Ability  and  willingness  to  work,  as  revealed  by  the  diary  record, 
characteristic  responses,  and  experience,  was  also  mentioned  as 
being  important  in  estimating  chances  of  success. 

There  was  a feeling  that  the  sex  factor  had  not  been  given 
enough  importance.  In  the  present  social  order,  women  do  not 
have  equal  opportunity  with  men  for  many  of  the  professional  sit- 
uations. Separate  studies  of  both  men  and  women  are  needed. 

If  the  amount  of  emotional  difficulty  is  as  serious  as  the  six 
raters  seem  to  think  it  is  and  if  the  amount  found  in  these  few 
cases  is  typical  of  the  college  as  a whole,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
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suppose  that  it  is  not,  it  would  seem  to  indicate  the  advisability 
of  some  sort  of  student  counselling  to  meet  this  need.  It  seems 
especially  significant  that  so  many  of  those  for  whom  outstanding 
success  is  predicted  should  have  such  difficulties. 

Some  possibilities  for  further  research  have  been  presented  by 
this  study. 

(1)  A study  of  a large  number  of  success  and  failure  individuals 
in  each  department,  if  possible  separating  those  primarily  in- 
terested in  research  from  those  primarily  interested  in  teaching. 
In  order  to  get  a sufficiently  large  number  of  subjects,  the  study 
should  be  planned  to  extend  over  several  years. 

(2)  A follow-up  study  of  Teachers  College  students  in  the  field. 
Detailed  studies  could  be  made  while  they  were  still  here  and  the 
individual’s  record  of  success  or  failure  followed  for  a number  of 
years.  It  might  prove  feasible  to  make  rather  extensive  studies 
of  individuals  in  a seminar.  In  this  case  professors’  ratings  for 
both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  year  could  be  obtained. 
This  might  throw  some  light  on  the  reliability  of  first  impressions 
in  making  such  a rating. 

(3)  Objective  measures  of  habits  of  success  and  failure,  of  am- 
bition, of  effective  energy  are  needed.  In  this  study  all  such  meas- 
ures depended  upon  the  co-operation  and  honesty  of  the  subjects. 
For  general  use,  the  purpose  of  such  a test  would  have  to  be  con- 
cealed. Checking  the  usual  response  to  a situation  in  the  manner 
used  by  Jensen  or  that  used  by  the  author  in  Characteristic  Re- 
sponses seems  to  be  a promising  method  of  studying  these  qualities. 

(4)  Further  investigation  of  the  relationship  of  parental  atti- 
tudes to  success  or  failure  in  the  classroom  is  needed.  A study  of 
methods  of  discipline  of  successful  and  unsuccessful  teachers  to- 
gether with  a study  of  their  emotional  stability  and  attitudes 
toward  their  parents  might  throw  some  light  on  the  amount  of 
emotional  maturity  necessary  for  professional  success  in  the 
teaching  field. 

If  the  items  which  seemed  to  be  most  significant  in  all  the  tests 
were  gathered  together  and  combined  into  a single  measure,  some 
such  test  as  the  following  might  result.  It  is  very  probable  that 
many  of  the  items  would  not  serve  to  distinguish  two  other  groups 
of  successful  and  failure  students.  These  are  the  items  which 
would  distinguish  these  two  groups  most  clearly. 
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Personality  Patterns 

In  order  that  your  advisers  may  be  of  the  most  assistance  to 
you  it  is  desirable  that  they  know  something  of  your  personality 
as  well  as  of  your  intellectual  ability  and  scholarship.  The  ques- 
tions in  this  blank  are  intended  to  indicate  various  personality 
patterns.  It  has  been  found  that  some  of  the  brightest  students 
have  personality  difficulties  which  may  be  overcome  with  suitable 
counsel  if  the  difficulties  are  known.  Often  the  students  them- 
selves have  been  unaware  of  the  cause  of  the  difficulty.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  to  your  advantage  to  answer  the  questions  as  truth- 
fully as  possible. 

This  is  not  an  examination.  It  is  not  a test  in  any  sense  be- 
cause there  are  no  right  and  wrong  answers  to  any  of  the  ques- 
tions. It  is  not  a test  of  intelligence  or  school  work. 

Your  responses  will  of  course  be  held  strictly  confidential. 

Do  the  separate  parts  in  the  order  in  which  they  come.  De- 
tailed directions  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  each. 

Omit  no  items.  Give  all  that  is  asked  for. 

Work  rapidly,  passing  directly  from  one  part  to  the  next.  Do 
not  go  back  over  the  test  to  revise  decisions  once  made.  While 
there  are  no  time  limits,  you  should  work  as  rapidly  as  you  rea- 
sonably can. 


Fill  in  the  Following 

Name Sex  Age 

Years  experience  as:  Teacher  School  Administrator 

Research  Worker 


List  other  positions  held 


Number  of  years 


If  you  could  do  just  as  you  please,  what  would  you  be  doing  10  to  15  years 


from  now? 
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Part  I 


In  front  of  each  question  you  will  find : yes  no  ? 

Draw  a ring  around  one  of  these  three  answers  for  each  ques- 
tion. Try  to  answer  by  yes  or  no  if  possible.  If  you  are  entirely 
unable  to  say  even  a tentative  yes  or  no  to  the  question,  then 
draw  a ring  around  the  question  mark. 


yes  no?  Do  you  like  conservative  people? 
yes  no?  Do  you  like  to  organize  a play? 

yes  no?  Do  you  think  your  parents  are  rather  conservative  in  matters  of  religion? 
yes  no?  Do  you  like  going  to  conventions? 
yes  no?  Do  you  like  to  play  chess? 

yes  no?  Do  you  very  often  make  adjustments  to  please  your  mother? 

yes  no?  Do  you  worry  too  long  over  humiliating  experiences? 

yes  no?  Do  you  like  a vaudeville  show? 

yes  no?  Do  you  like  religious  people? 

yes  no?  Do  you  like  nature  study? 

yes  no?  Do  you  like  to  read  the  American  magazine? 

yes  no?  Do  you  like  to  play  poker? 

yes  no?  Did  your  parents  usually  insist  on  obedience  when  you  were  a child? 

yes  no?  Do  you  have  a habit  of  contradicting  people? 

yes  no?  Do  you  like  to  give  first  aid  assistance? 

yes  no?  As  a child  were  you  afraid  of  your  father? 

yes  no?  Do  you  like  social  problem  movies? 

yes  no?  Do  you  like  to  solve  mechanical  puzzles? 

yes  no?  Do  you  feel  quite  independent  and  self  confident,  able  to  defend  yourself  against 
opposition? 

yes  no?  Do  you  like  to  read  the  National  Geographic  Magazine? 

yes  no?  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  objective  about  your  abilities? 

yes  no?  Has  your  mother  sought  your  confidence  on  almost  everything? 

yes  no?  Do  you  like  emotional  people? 

yes  no?  Do  you  enjoy  educational  movies? 

yes  no?  Do  your  eyes  often  pain? 

yes  no?  Do  you  feel  self  conscious  about  your  personal  appearance? 

yes  no?  Do  you  like  to  contribute  to  charity? 

yes  no?  As  a child  were  you  docile  to  avoid  trouble  at  home? 

yes  no?  Do  you  enjoy  having  many  people  around? 

yes  no?  Do  you  like  very  old  people? 

yes  no?  Do  you  talk  things  over  with  your  father  before  reaching  a decision? 

yes  no?  Are  you  likely  to  worry  about  things  of  no  importance? 

yes  no?  Do  you  enjoy  bargaining  (swapping)? 

yes  no?  Do  you  like  men  who  use  perfume? 

yes  no?  Do  you  like  looking  at  a collection  of  rare  laces? 

yes  no?  Are  you  worried  by  low  marks? 

yes  no?  Do  you  ever  feel  that  you  deserve  a better  lot  than  you  have? 
yes  no?  Do  you  dislike  to  write  about  yourself  even  to  close  friends? 
yes  no?  As  a child  did  you  expect  to  be  famous  some  day? 
yes  no?  Was  your  father  very  demonstrative  toward  you? 
yes  no?  Do  you  feel  at  home  in  social  situations? 

yes  no?  Were  you  defiant  and  resentful  of  discipline  when  you  were  a child? 

yes  no?  Did  your  parents  supervise  your  playtime  and  playmates  rather  closely? 

yes  no?  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  reach  a decision? 

yes  no?  Do  you  have  to  force  yourself  to  do  things? 

yes  no?  Do  you  usually  make  excuses  when  caught  in  a mistake? 

yes  no?  Can  you  tell  a joke  well? 
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Part  II 

Indicate  your  choice  of  the  following  pairs  by  checking  in  the 
first  space  if  you  prefer  the  item  at  the  left,  in  the  second  space  if 
you  like  both  equally  well,  in  the  third  space  if  you  prefer  the  item 
at  the  right.  Assume  other  things  are  equal  except  the  two  items 
to  be  compared. 


Outside  work 

■ ( 

> 

( 

> 

( 

) 

Inside  work. 

Reading  a book 

) 

< 

) 

( 

> 

Going  to  the  movies. 

Few  intimate  friends 

) 

( 

> 

< 

> 

Many  acquaintances. 

People  who  talk  very  fast  

) 

< 

< 

) 

People  who  talk  very  slowly. 

Being  a head-waiter 

) 

< 

> 

< 

) 

Being  a lighthouse  tender. 

Work  with  things 

■ •( 

> 

c 

) 

( 

) 

Work  with  people. 

Direct  activities 

> 

( 

> 

< 

) 

Suggest  activities. 

To  be  famous 

-.( 

> 

c 

> 

< 

) 

To  enjoy  life,  do  work  well  enough. 

To  be  safely  settled 

Working  busily  with  people  and 

■ ( 

> 

( 

> 

( 

> 

To  be  an  adventurer,  taking  risks. 

things 

..( 

> 

< 

i 

( 

> 

Enjoying  books,  contemplation. 

Develop  plans 

..( 

> 

c 

> 

( 

) 

Execute  plans. 

Plan  for  the  immediate  future 

) 

( 

) 

< 

i 

Plan  for  five  years  ahead. 

Activity  which  produces  tangible 

re- 

Activity  which  is  enjoyed  for  its  own 

suits 

. .( 

) 

t 

i 

< 

i 

sake. 

Very  interesting  work  with  a modest 

Rather  uninteresting  work  with  a 

income 

..( 

> 

< 

> 

( 

) 

large  income. 

Perform  some  real  service  where 

it 

Get  real  satisfactions  out  of  life  for 

counts 

) 

( 

) 

c 

> 

self. 

To  be  with  people  of  your  own  sex . 

..( 

> 

( 

> 

( 

i 

To  be  with  people  of  the  opposite  sex. 

Part  III 

If  you  agree  with  a proposition  stated  below  more  fully  than 
you  disagree,  mark  it  by  placing  a plus  ( + ) sign  in  the  parentheses 
at  the  left  of  the  number. 

If  you  feel  that  you  disagree  more  fully  than  you  agree,  mark 
the  proposition  by  placing  a minus  ( — ) sign  in  front  of  the  number. 

Please  mark  each  proposition  even  if  in  some  cases  you  are 
merely  guessing. 


( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
t ) 
( ) 


1-  Every  boy  and  girl  in  American  schools  should  be  taught  to  give  unquestioning  and 
unlimited  support  to  the  American  flag. 

2.  As  a rule,  the  laborer  in  this  country  has  as  favorable  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a fair 
price  for  his  labor  as  the  employer  has  to  obtain  a fair  price  for  the  goods  which  the 
laborer  produces. 

3.  Very  large  fortunes  gained  in  this  country  have  in  almost  all  cases  been  obtained  by 
proportionately  large  service  to  the  common  welfare. 

4.  We  should  attempt  to  give  students  in  our  schools  an  abiding  faith  in  the  Constitution 
in  all  its  parts  and  principles. 

5.  No  school  or  college  should  teach  anything  that  is  found  to  result  in  its  students  doubt- 
ing or  questioning  the  Bible  as  containing  the  word  of  God. 

6.  Any  self  direction  by  students  of  the  elementary  school  should  be  limited  to  routine 
matters  and  special  projects,  leaving  the  regular  work  to  be  planned  and  directed  by 
the  teacher. 

7.  It  would  be  well  to  give  a larger  proportion  of  the  time  in  our  elementary  schools  to 
elements  involved  in  problems  of  capital  and  labor. 

8.  In  the  industries  of  this  country  proper  opportunity  and  encouragement  are  usually 
given  to  laborers  to  progress  from  lower  to  higher  positions  of  responsibility. 

9.  A large  proportion  of  those  who  vote  a "straight  Ticket"  are  influenced  in  their  vot- 
ing more  by  ignorance  and  prejudice  than  by  rational  thought. 
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( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


) 10.  The  practice  of  democracy  as  developed  in  the  U.  S.  has  no  serious  or  far-reaching 

effects. 

) 11.  The  U.  S.  is  justified  in  refusing  to  join  the  League  of  Nations. 

) 12.  There  is  no  probability  that  the  means  of  informing  public  opinion  (especially  the 
school  and  press)  will  be  unfairly  influenced  or  controlled  by  wealthy  interests. 

) 13.  The  United  States  should  exercise  a wider  and  firmer  control  in  Latin  America. 

) 14.  The  wage  system  of  industry  operates  with  desirable  efficiency  in  promoting  the  in- 

terests of  the  laborers  in  the  work  they  are  employed  to  do. 

) 15.  During  the  dangers  of  impending  war,  our  government  should  prevent  any  citizens 

from  opposing  through  public  discussion  or  through  publications,  the  governments 
most  thorough  preparation  for  the  coming  conflict. 

) 16.  The  class  room  teacher  should  be  given  a larger  and  more  responsible  share  in  organ- 

izing the  curriculum  of  the  school  and  in  determining  the  subject  matter  and  method 
of  her  own  teaching. 


Part  IV 

Below  are  listed  a number  of  different  situations.  After  each 
are  some  responses  that  might  be  made.  In  each  case  place  a 
check  in  the  parenthesis  which  represents  your  most  natural  re- 
action. If  you  sometimes  make  one  response  and  sometimes  an- 
other, check  the  one  you  feel  that  you  make  most  often.  Read 
all  the  suggested  responses  and  then  check  the  one  that  best  rep- 
resents your  reaction  to  that  situation. 


1.  The  professor  has  said,  “Besides  the  assigned  work,  1 shall  give  you  an  additional  reading 
list.  These  books  are  not  required  reading,  but  should  prove  interesting  and  helpful.  You  feel: 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


) 1.  That's  fine  and  I may  find  more  material  myself. 

) 2.  That's  more  material  if  I have  time  for  it  but  I don't  have  to  feel  burdened. 

) 3.  These  additional  assignments  make  me  tired.  The  other  is  enough  to  do,  but  he  will 

expect  us  to  do  a lot  of  these  too. 

) 4.  I certainly  don’t  propose  to  do  more  than  is  required. 

) 5.  Why  can't  they  make  assignments  really  definite?  Now  we  don't  know  what  we  are 

supposed  to  do. 


2.  A normal  school  boy,  very  adept  at  mathematics,  goes  out  of  his  way  to  ask  embarrassing 
questions  of  a university  student  doing  practice  teaching  in  the  school.  As  her  supervisor,  would 
you  advise  her  to: 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


) 1.  Explain  to  him  how  annoying  such  behavior  is  and  ask  him  to  do  better. 

) 2.  Rebuke  him  before  the  class. 

) 3.  Ignore  him. 

) 4.  Manoeuvre  him  into  a position  where  the  class  will  laugh  at  him. 

) 5.  Deprive  him  of  class  privileges. 


3.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  school  in  which  you  are  teaching  have  an  Armistice  Day 
program.  Do  you 
( ) 1.  Agree  to  assist  if  asked. 

( ) 2.  Offer  to  act  as  chairman  and  direct  the  activity. 

( ) 3.  Help  to  organize  committees  and  see  that  the  program  is  a success. 

( ) 4.  Do  nothing  about  it. 

( ) 5.  Suggest  the  advisability  of  such  an  action. 


4.  In  working  with  several  others  planning  a committee  report,  you  think  of  a clever  and 
original  way  of  presenting  the  material.  Do  you  think: 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


) 1.  If  I propose  something  like  that,  the  chairman  will  think  me  forward. 

) 2.  I wonder  whether  to  suggest  another  plan  or  help  along  with  this. 

) 3.  I'll  explain  my  idea  and  see  how  they  like  it. 

) 4.  “Let’s  do  it  another  way.  I just  thought  of  a grand  idea." 

) 5.  Might  as  well  do  what  is  proposed.  It's  easier  and  I hate  friction. 


5.  In  planning  the  school  curriculum  for  another  year,  there  has  been  a suggestion  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  organize  a system  of  vocational  training  in  connection  with  the  business  men 
of  the  town.  Do: 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


) 1 . Offer  to  see  about  such  an  arrangement  and  direct  the  activity. 

) 2.  Strongly  advise  the  wisdom  of  such  a measure. 

) 3.  Feel  that  the  school  has  enough  to  do  without  undertaking  such  a project  and  do 

nothing  about  it. 

) 4.  Organize  committees  and  see  that  the  project  is  carried  out. 

) 5.  Agree  to  assist  if  asked. 
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6.  A first  grade  teacher  is  distressed  because  one  of  her  pupils  insists  on  chewing  gum  in 
school.  As  her  adviser  do  you  suggest  that  she: 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


) 1.  Punish  him  whenever  he  chews  gum  in  school. 

) 2.  Reprove  him  before  the  class. 

) 3.  Explain  to  him  privately  why  he  should  not  do  it. 

) 4.  Ignore  the  matter. 

) 5.  Talk  to  his  mother  about  the  situation. 


7.  A certain  general  course  is  required  for  a degree.  It  is  entirely  outside  your  field  of  interest 
and  you  never  expect  to  use  the  material.  You  feel  that  it  would  be  a waste  of  time  to  take  the 
course,  but  it  is  required  for  the  degree.  Do  you: 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


) 1.  Register  for  it  but  do  no  reading  and  cut  class  as  often  as  possible. 

) 2.  Decide  not  to  waste  your  time  and  forego  the  degree  for  the  sake  of  a course  that  is 

more  valuable. 

) 3.  Go  to  class  faithfully  and  carry  out  all  the  assignments. 

) 4.  Think.  "There  must  be  some  reason  for  requiring  this  course.  I must  get  all  I can 

from  it." 

) 5.  Go  to  class  regularly,  but  do  no  other  work  for  the  course. 


8.  Early  in  the  fall  a faculty  picnic  is  proposed,  to  give  the  new  teachers  a chance  to  get 
acquainted.  You  have  been  teaching  a year  in  the  school.  Do  you: 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


) 1 . Offer  to  assist  if  some  one  else  will  take  the  responsibility. 

) 2.  Offer  to  act  as  chairman  and  direct  the  activity. 

) 3.  Organize  committees  and  see  that  the  thing  is  done. 

) 4.  Agree  that  it  is  a good  idea  and  do  nothing  more  about  it. 

) 5.  Make  other  plans  for  that  day  and  forget  about  the  picnic. 


9.  A second  grade  girl  talks  constantly.  She  is  very  disturbing  to  the  other  children.  The 
teacher  asks  you  what  she  should  do.  Do  you  advise  her  to: 

( ) 1.  Punish  the  child. 

( ) 2.  Explain  to  her  privately  that  she  is  annoying  the  others  and  ask  her  to  promise  to  do 

better. 

( ) 3.  Give  her  something  interesting  to  do. 

( ) 4.  Pay  no  attention  to  her. 

( ) 5.  Talk  the  matter  over  with  the  child's  mother. 


10.  It  is  your  second  week  of  teaching  in  a normal  school.  A carefully  planned  lesson  has 
gone  flat.  Do  you  feel: 

( ) 1.  I’ve  got  to  find  out  why  that  lesson  was  poor. 

( ) 2.  Just  why  did  that  go  wrong?  Did  I talk  too  much?  Weren't  they  ready  for  it?  What 

was  the  matter? 

( ) 3.  I’ll  show  that  class  next  time  that  I can  do  better  than  that. 

( ) 4.  Not  so  fatal  for  a beginner,  but  I mustn't  let  it  happen  again. 

( ) 5.  That  was  certainly  discouraging.  Now  what  shall  I do? 


11.  A fifth  grade  boy  is  always  trying  to  annoy  the  teacher.  His  last  exploit  has  been  to  put 
a mouse  in  her  desk.  Would  you  advise  her  to: 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


) 1 . Deprive  him  of  class  privileges. 

) 2.  Ignore  his  exploits,  or  laugh  at  them  with  the  class. 

) 3.  Give  him  some  class  responsibility. 

) 4.  Rebuke  him  before  the  class. 

) S.  Talk  to  him  privately  and  try  to  enlist  his  co-operation. 


12.  A sixth  grade  girl's  paper  is  so  much  like  the  book  that  there  is  no  question  of  her  hav- 
ing cheated.  Would  you  advise  the  teacher  to: 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


) 1.  Have  a class  discussion  of  the  question  of  cheating.  Mention  no  names,  but  try  to  get 

them  all  interested  in  preventing  further  cheating. 

) 2.  Arrange  for  tutoring  for  the  girl. 

) 3.  Set  the  situation  so  that  cheating  will  be  impossible  next  time. 

) 4.  Talk  the  matter  over  with  the  girl's  mother  and  get  her  to  talk  to  the  girl. 

) 5.  Talk  the  matter  over  with  the  girl. 


13.  You  find  yourself  in  a group  of  people  with  whom  you  are  not  very  intimate.  You  are 
the  only  person  in  the  group  who  holds  a certain  point  of  view.  The  others  seem  to  have  more  evi- 
dence than  you  do.  Do  you: 


( ) 1.  Hold  fast  to  your  opinion  and  support  it  as  best  you  can. 

( ) 2.  Keep  quiet  about  your  point  of  view,  but  resolve  to  look  up  the  evidence  on  both  sides. 

( ) 3.  Pretend  to  agree  with  the  others  for  the  sake  of  harmony. 

( ) 4.  Argue  for  a while,  then  give  in  gracefully. 

( ) 5.  Decide  so  many  must  be  right,  especially  since  their  evidence  seems  so  good,  and 

change  your  mind  without  argument. 

14.  In  a one-room  school  a boy  of  ten  creates  a disturbance  by  making  faces.  "Would  you 
advise  the  teacher  to: 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


) 1.  Rebuke  him  before  the  class. 

) 2.  Deprive  him  of  class  privileges. 

) 3.  Give  him  more  work  to  do. 

) 4.  Ignore  him. 

) 5.  Give  him  class  responsibilities. 
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Part  V 

Below  are  four  scales.  On  each  place  a check  ( V ) at  the  point 
which  is  most  nearly  true  for  you.  In  making  each  rating  think 
first  of  the  average  person  in  the  group  you  know  best,  then  think 
of  the  most  outstanding  person  at  both  extremes  of  the  scale, 
then  place  yourself  at  the  point  where  you  think  you  belong. 


Health 

Very  exc  e p - 
tional 

Above  the 
average 

Average 

Below  aver- 
average 

D eci d e d 1 y 
poor  health 

School  Achievement 

Very  superior 

Above  the 
average 

Average 

Below  aver- 
age 

Decidedly 

poor 

Vocational  Adjustment 

Best  possible. 
Couldn’t  be 
persuaded 
to  change 

Very  well  sat- 
isfied. En- 
joy work 

As  well  satis- 
fied as  the 
average 

Rather  dis- 
s a tisfied . 
Would  like 
to  change 

Very  dissatis- 
fied. 

General  Happiness 

Usually  hap- 
py, well  ad- 
adjusted 

Very  happy, 
contented 

Happy  most 
of  the  time 

Occasional  de- 
p r e s s i o n 
and  unhap- 
piness 

Low  spirited 
most  of  the 
time 

APPENDIX  I 

Copies  of  Letters  Used  in  the  Study 

An  opportunity  for  a rather  complete  personality  study  is  being 
offered  a small  group  of  students  at  Teachers  College.  This 
would  include  such  matters  as  psychological  mechanisms,  voca- 
tional interests,  typical  reactions  to  certain  situations  and  general 
background.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  may  be  of  value,  not  only 
in  helping  individuals  to  see  illuminating  connections  in  their  own 
experience,  but  in  giving  them  a better  background  for  under- 
standing and  helping  others.  As  a result  of  this  study  it  is  hoped 
there  may  result  more  insight  into  the  factors  making  for  success 
at  Teachers  College. 

The  present  plan  is  to  use  as  a basis  several  rather  well  known 
personality  study  blanks.  You  have  been  selected  as  one  of  the 
group  to  whom  this  opportunity  will  be  offered.  If  you  wish  to 
participate  in  such  a study,  the  blanks  will  be  mailed  to  you  and 
may  be  filled  out  at  your  own  convenience.  It  is  estimated  that 
these  will  require  four  or  five  hours  of  time.  After  these  have 
been  returned  you  may  make  arrangements  for  a conference  if 
you  wish.  The  results  will  be  reported  to  you  and  questions  will 
be  answered. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  all  material  will  be  regarded  as 
absolutely  confidential.  The  results  will  in  no  way  affect  your 
standing  at  the  college  nor  your  chances  for  obtaining  a position. 

If  you  are  interested  in  such  a study  and  willing  to  give  the 
necessary  time,  will  you  fill  out  and  return  the  enclosed  card. 
Please  do  not  do  so  unless  you  are  sure  you  can  co-operate  fully. 

Yours  truly, 


To : 

You  have  been  chosen  as  a representative  of  your  major  for  a 
study  by  Mrs.  Gladys  Watson,  on  which  our  department  has 
agreed  to  co-operate. 

Please  call  at  my  office,  and  get  from  me  or  my  secretary,  the 

manila  envelope  numbered , follow  the  directions,  and  hand 

in  the  envelope  with  all  contents  at  my  office,  not  later  than 
Wednesday,  March  25. 

This  is  an  assignment  as  definite  as  any  given  you  in  your 
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major.  Do  your  best  without  worrying.  We  do  not  use  the  re- 
sults in  connection  with  any  individual  in  our  department.  But 
any  failure  to  do  your  best  in  following  directions  or  in  handing 
in  the  results  on  time  will  be  regarded  as  any  other  delinquency 
on  your  work  for  the  major  this  year. 

Very  truly  yours, 

I am  enclosing  a series  of  test  blanks.  Will  you  fill  out  each 
according  to  the  directions  given  on  the  first  page.  Please  keep 
a fairly  accurate  time  record  for  each  test  and  make  a note  of  it 
on  the  blank. 

You  will  notice  that  practically  all  of  these  can  be  “faked.” 
Since  the  study  will  be  a waste  of  time  for  all  concerned  if  that  is 
done,  will  you  resist  the  temptation  to  make  a good  impression? 
The  tests  have  been  numbered,  so  that  you  need  not  write  your 
name  on  any  of  them,  and  the  results  will  be  entirely  confidential. 

There  are  also  sheets  for  keeping  a time  record  for  one  week. 
Will  you  make  this  report  rather  specific,  i.  e.,  “library  study  for 
Ed.  ooox,”  “paper  for  Ed.  ooox,”  “saw  Fine  and  Dandy,”  “read 
Saturday  Evening  Post,”  etc. 

If  you  wish  to  talk  over  the  results,  I will  be  glad  to  make  an 
appointment  for  that  purpose,  I am  in  my  office,  436  Lincoln, 
mornings  from  9:00  until  10:00  and  at  other  times  by  appointment. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  help. 

Yours  truly, 


APPENDIX  II 

{Copy  of  Information  Blank  Used  in  the  Study ) 

Characteristic  Responses  in  Various  Situations 

Below  are  listed  a number  of  different  situations.  After  each 
are  some  responses  that  might  be  made.  In  each  case  place  a 
check  in  the  parenthesis  that  represents  your  most  natural  atti- 
tude. If  you  sometimes  make  one  response  and  sometimes  an- 
other, check  the  one  you  make  most  often.  If  you  feel  that  some 
further  modification  or  explanation  is  necessary,  write  it  in  the 
margin.  There  are  no  “right”  answers.  Read  all  the  suggested 
ones  and  then  check  the  one  that  best  represents  your  reaction. 

I.  The  professor  has  said,  “Besides  the  assigned  work  I shall 
give  one  additional  reference,  not  required,  but  interesting  and 
helpful.” 

You  feel: 

1 ( ) That’s  fine  and  I may  find  more  material  myself. 

2 ( ) Good.  That’s  more  material  if  I have  time  for  it;  but 

I  don’t  have  to  feel  burdened. 

3 ( ) These  additional  assignments  make  me  tired.  The 

other  is  enough  to  do,  but  these  “not  required  ones”  are 
expected,  too. 

4 ( ) I certainly  don’t  propose  to  do  more  than  required. 

5 ( ) Why  not  make  assignments  really  definite?  Now  we 

don’t  know  what  we  are  supposed  to  do. 

6 ( ) I’m  going  to  ask  whether  the  teacher  really  thinks  I 

had  better  do  that  extra  work. 

II.  Suppose  that  it  is  your  second  week  of  teaching  school. 
A lesson  you  had  carefully  planned  went  flat.  Which  would  prob- 
ably be  your  feeling? 

1 ( ) I wish  somebody  would  tell  me  what  was  wrong. 

2 ( ) I’ve  got  to  find  out  why  that  lesson  was  poor. 

3 ( ) What  new  can  I learn?  Let’s  see,  did  that  lesson  go 

flat  because  I did  the  talking  instead  of  the  pupils  or 
because  they  weren’t  ready  for  it,  etc.? 

4 ( ) That  was  certainly  discouraging.  I don’t  know  what 

to  do  next. 

5 ( ) I’ll  show  those  pupils  next  time  that  they  will  have  to 

do  better  even  if  they  do  think  me  green. 
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6 ( ) Not  so  fatal  for  a beginner,  but  I mustn’t  let  it  happen 

again. 

III.  In  working  with  several  others  planning  a party  you  think 
of  a new  and  very  interesting  set-up.  You  feel: 

1 ( ) If  I propose  something  different  the  chairman  might 

think  me  forward. 

2 ( ) I’ll  tell  them  I think  something  different  might  be 

better. 

3 ( ) I’ll  ask  if  they  wouldn’t  like  to  try  this  other  new  plan. 

4 ( ) I wonder  whether  to  suggest  a different  plan  or  just  to 

help  along  with  this. 

5 ( ) Might  as  well  do  what  is  proposed.  That's  easier  and 

besides  I don’t  want  any  friction. 

6 ( ) Let’s  do  it  another  way.  I’ll  tell  you  how  we  did  it  that 

was  heaps  of  fun. 

IV.  Suppose  that  as  a high  school  junior  (supposed  to  spend 
one  hour  in  the  preparation  of  a math  lesson)  you  worked  from 
eight  to  nine  P.  M.  and  got  all  but  one  problem  which  you  had 
tried  twice.  Because  you  were  in  training  for  a basketball  con- 
test you  were  supposed  to  go  to  bed  at  9:30.  Indicate  the  way 
you  would  probably  feel  about  working  15  minutes  more  on  the 
refractory  problem. 

1 ( ) I’ve  done  the  required  amount  so  I am  entitled  to  stop. 

2 ( ) I would  feel  much  better  if  I had  that  last  problem  too. 

I’ll  try  one  more  way. 

3 ( ) I suppose  I ought  to  keep  at  that  one  but  I certainly 

don’t  want  to. 

4 ( ) Guess  I’ll  have  just  time  to  try  that  once  more.  If  I 

take  a fresh  sheet  of  paper  I ought  to  correct  any  mis- 
take I made  before. 

5 ( ) I can’t  think  of  another  way  to  try  that  problem  so  I 

guess  I’ll  just  have  to  let  it  go. 

6 ( ) Sorry  not  to  have  that,  but  I can’t  help  it. 

V.  Suppose  that  as  a teacher  the  principal  unexpectedly  asks 
you  to  hand  in  a certain  report  before  you  go  home.  Would  you: 

1 ( ) Feel  that  you  must  say?  “Very  well,”  although  you 

were  really  thinking,  “I  have  to.” 

2 ( ) Feel  that  you  had  to  refuse  because  you  had  to  catch  a 

certain  train  directly  after  class. 
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Blank  Used  by  Raters  in  Estimating  Success  and  Failure 


Case  No. 


more  than 
75  in  100 


Superintendent  of  Schools 


Chances  of  Success 


25-75 
in  100 


less  than 
25  in  100 


Based  on 


High  School  Principal 


Supervisor 


Instructor  in  Psychology 


Instructor  in  Education 


Director  of  Research 


College  Administrator 
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3 ( ) Decide  to  accept  the  situation  although  you  felt  that 

you  were  treated  unfairly. 

4 ( ) Think  you  must  ask  to  be  excused. 

5 ( ) Decide  to  explain  your  special  haste  this  time  and  ask 

if  you  could  hand  in  your  report  the  next  day. 

6 ( ) Enjoy  this  proof  of  the  demands  made  on  teachers. 

VI.  A professor  has  not  made  a point  very  clear.  Do  you: 

1 ( ) Ask  him  to  explain  further. 

2 ( ) Decide  it  isn’t  very  important  or  he  would  have  spent 

more  time  explaining  it. 

3 ( ) Look  it  up  later  in  the  text. 

4 ( ) Hope  some  one  else  will  ask  about  it. 

5 ( ) Feel  that  the  class  isn’t  very  interesting  and  one  point 

more  or  less  is  not  important. 

6 ( ) Talk  it  over  after  class  with  some  fellow  students  until 

it  seems  clear. 

A certain  general  course  is  required  for  a degree.  Do 

Register  for  it  but  do  as  little  work  as  possible  and  cut 
as  often  as  possible. 

Register  for  it  and  go  to  classes  regularly,  but  do  no 
reading  for  it. 

Do  just  the  assigned  work  but  no  more. 

Follow  up  readings  and  references  even  after  the  course 
is  finished. 

Think  “There  must  be  some  reason  for  requiring  this 
course.  I must  see  what  there  is  in  it.” 

Think  “This  will  probably  be  the  only  chance  I’ll  have 
to  find  out  about  this  field.  I must  get  all  I can  from 
it.” 

VIII.  A professor  has  asked  a class  to  read  a certain  book. 
There  are  only  two  copies  in  the  library.  You  have  tried  twice  to 
get  the  book  and  failed.  Do  you: 

1 ( ) Give  up  trying  to  get  it.  Tell  the  teacher  it  was  impos- 

sible to  get  it  when  there  were  so  few  copies. 

2 ( ) Try  another  library. 

3 ( ) Decide  to  try  once  more  and  then  give  up. 

4 ( ) Buy  the  book. 

5 ( ) Try  to  borrow  the  book. 

6 ( ) Keep  trying  until  you  get  the  book. 


VII. 

you: 

1 ( ) 
2 ( ) 

3 ( ) 

4 ( ) 

5 ( ) 

6 ( ) 
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IX.  In  your  reading  you  find  a reference  that  looks  stimulat- 
ing and  profitable  although  not  directly  valuable  for  any  course 
you  are  now  taking.  Do  you: 

1 ( ) Think  you  have  enough  to  do  without  looking  that  up. 

2 ( ) Make  a note  of  it  expecting  to  follow  it  up  some  time. 

3 ( ) Look  it  up  at  once  before  you  forget  it. 

4 ( ) Fail  to  notice  it  because  you  don’t  read  footnotes. 

5 ( ) Look  it  up  if  you  have  nothing  else  pressing  for  attention. 

6 ( ) Look  it  up  if  it  happens  to  be  in  your  line  of  major 

interest. 

X.  When  you  come  to  class  you  find  a note  on  the  board  say- 
ing that  the  professor  is  ill  and  unable  to  meet  his  class  today. 
Do  you : 

1 ( ) Go  to  the  library  to  do  some  work  you  have  been  wait- 

ing to  get  time  for. 

2 ( ) Spend  the  hour  chatting  with  some  one  in  the  hall. 

3 ( ) Think  “Now  is  my  chance  to  get  a little  exercise”  and 

get  it. 

4 ( ) Go  to  the  library  and  read  a popular  magazine  or 

newspaper. 

5 ( ) Fool  around  and  find  that  the  hour  is  gone  with  nothing 

to  show  for  it. 

6 ( ) Try  to  get  some  shopping  done. 

XI.  You  have  put  in  a number  of  hours  on  a term  paper  and 
then  find  that  the  results  are  going  to  be  disappointing.  Do  you: 

1 ( ) Say  “Well  I’ve  put  in  time  enough.  The  professor  will 

have  to  be  satisfied  with  that.” 

2 ( ) Throw  the  whole  thing  in  the  waste  basket  and  hastily 

work  up  a new  project  which  you  know  to  be  inferior 
but  showy. 

3 ( ) Say  “Well,  my  last  paper  was  so  good  he  ought  to  let 

me  by  on  that  even  if  it  isn’t  so  good.” 

4 ( ) Say  “Well,  wasn’t  X dumb  to  think  that  could  ever 

amount  to  anything.” 

5 ( ) Say,  “The  experience  was  valuable  even  if  the  paper 

isn’t.  I’ve  learned  a lot  anyway  and  that’s  the  main 
thing.” 

6 ( ) Do  a lot  of  last  minute  work  so  that  the  paper  will 

really  contribute  something. 
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XII.  You  find  yourself  the  only  one  in  a group  who  holds  a 
certain  point  of  view.  The  others  seem  to  have  more  evidence  to 
support  them  than  you  do.  Do  you: 

1 ( ) Hold  stubbornly  to  your  opinion  and  support  it  as  best 

you  can. 

2 ( ) Keep  quiet  about  your  point  of  view,  but  resolve  to 

look  up  the  evidence  so  that  you  can  argue  the  point 
the  next  time. 

3 ( ) Pretend  to  agree  with  the  others  for  the  sake  of  harmony. 

4 ( ) Argue  for  a while  just  to  prove  you  can  then  give  in 

gracefully. 

5 ( ) Decide  so  many  must  be  right  and  change  your  mind 

without  any  argument. 

6 ( ) Decide  you  are  in  the  wrong  pew  and  avoid  that  group 

thereafter. 

XIII.  You  are  on  the  program  committee  of  a small  club  and 
have  been  asked  to  see  that  a speaker  is  provided  for  the  next 
meeting.  You  forget  about  it  until  two  days  before  the  meeting. 
Do  you : 

1 ( ) Go  to  the  chairman  and  explain  that  you  have  been  un- 

able to  get  any  one  and  leave  her  to  make  some  other 
arrangement. 

2 ( ) Hurry  around  and  get  a speaker  without  saying  any- 

thing to  any  one  about  being  late. 

3 ( ) Explain  to  the  chairman  that  you  have  not  been  feeling 

well  or  that  you  have  been  unusually  busy,  but  if  she 
wishes  you  will  see  what  you  can  do  at  this  late  date. 

4 ( ) Ask  the  chairman  to  cancel  this  meeting  but  offer  to 

help  at  some  later  one. 

5 ( ) Arrange  material  and  get  several  people  to  participate 

in  a discussion  meeting. 

6 ( ) Explain  that  you  have  been  unable  to  get  any  one  and 

suggest  that  this  be  just  a social  meeting  as  everyone  is 
tired  of  speeches  anyway. 

XIV.  In  the  course  of  a shopping  trip  you  see  something  that 
you  want  very  much  but  really  can  not  afford  to  buy.  Are  you 
most  likely  to: 

1 ( ) Spend  some  time  admiring  it,  and  talking  to  the  sales 

person  about  it  but  not  buy  it. 
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2 ( ) Think  of  all  the  uses  to  which  you  could  put  it,  convince 

yourself  that  you  really  need  it  and  finally  buy  it. 

3 ( ) Convince  yourself  that  such  an  article  would  be  quite 

unsuitable  and  that  you  do  not  want  it  anyway. 

4 ( ) Devise  some  scheme  for  earning  enough  to  pay  for  it. 

5 ( ) Decide  to  go  without  something  you  really  need,  e.g. 

lunches,  in  order  to  have  enough  to  buy  it. 

6 ( ) Drop  broad  hints  about  it  to  your  father  or  some  one 

else  you  think  might  buy  it  for  you. 

XV.  In  your  new  position  there  is  no  library  available  for  the 
students,  you  talk  to  the  other  teachers  about  it  and  find  that 
they  all  agree  that  a library  would  be  desirable,  but  feel  that  noth- 
ing can  be  done  about  it  in  this  town.  Would  you  be  most  likely 
to: 

1 ( ) Feel  sorry  that  nothing  can  be  done  and  drop  the  matter. 

2 ( ) Talk  to  the  principal,  who  has  been  in  the  town  for  some 

years,  and  try  to  get  him  to  do  something  about  the 
matter. 

3 ( ) Talk  to  the  pupils  and  parents  about  the  need  and  get 

them  interested  in  starting  one. 

4 ( ) Bring  over  some  of  your  own  books  for  the  pupils  and 

get  along  that  way. 

5 ( ) Offer  to  act  as  chairman  of  a committee  to  see  about 

getting  something  done. 

6 ( ) Suggest  that  arrangements  be  made  whereby  books 

from  state  and  national  libraries  be  borrowed  for  school 
use. 

XVI.  For  some  time  you  have  been  working  to  perfect  your 
golf  game  in  the  hope  of  winning  the  local  tournament.  You  lose 
the  match  by  one  stroke.  Are  you  most  likely  to  feel : 

1 ( ) Well,  better  luck  next  time. 

2 ( ) The  turf  was  terrible.  No  one  could  do  his  best  on  a 

day  like  this. 

3 ( ) I never  win  anyway.  What’s  the  use  of  trying? 

4 ( ) I’ll  have  to  practice  my  putting  a little  more.  That 

seemed  to  be  my  weak  point. 

5 ( ) My  opponent  was  usually  good.  No  one  here  could 

have  beaten  him  when  he  was  playing  like  that. 

6 ( ) Well,  that  was  a close  game.  I like  them  like  that.  It 

was  good  fun. 
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